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| to fasten her ingage upon my mind; it was the hour of the Ascha, or | the wounds. During the time of the Moor’s illness, he was maintaine 
twilight prayer, whilst walking on the terrace of my residence at Algiers | at the expense of Mr. )———_; this so well suited histuste, that wher 
d osetia | and ane on the appearance of that singular city. The sun had | ever he approached a state of convalescence, méans were « mployed t 
oY ie a . or a AIF . rom “et just sunk into the ocean, leaving minaret and mountain covered with | retard the cure, which at last rendered amputation necessary. At thi 
4 SERIES OF STANZAS ON TOBACCO, | those beautiful tints of purple and gold, so peculiar to a Mediterranean | crisis, Mr, D Was arrested and ieor n into prison, to w - t} 
No. L. sky. The melancholy but clear strain of the Muezzin’s voice pro- | issue of the disaster, with the melancholy wospect of losing one of hi 
send of the friendless,—philanthropic weed ! claimed the hour of vespers in that well-known cry of “ La Illaha Mo- | own legs, or perhaps his life, in case the Moor should die. The wound 
Friend O° ‘} poet alik » thy balm bestowing hammed-arrasoul! Allah !""—the storks had perched themselves on their | ed man, however, recovered at the « xpense of being crippled, and hoy 
ser om , shin ah ~ " est hookah r car, | nightly station, the ruined turrets,—and the Mussulmans were slowly | ing pleaded his inability to gain a livelihood, Mr. D was obliged 
In hum! aa ¢ ay ‘coutthy it » thy s cs ie wo | moving down the steep descent of the mountain city to join in the | to submit to the exorbitant demand of three thousand dollars, to effec 
Blest be thy tillage : ae ‘il _ + ear j evening prayer. Thisis the hour when, in Barbary, the females, who | his liberation from prison. 
in happier days from all vi th ceed mu are not allowed to walk abroad without being closely muffled up, resort | There ts no doubt that part of this money found its way into the 
Light be 9 on ee aie pg th cat “ | to their terraces to enjoy the refreshing sunset beeeze. The sight of a | pocket of the bashaw. Such is the satisfac tion of being compensated 
‘ . him _ “0 et th ‘al ta only deed % = | | stranger, and an European too, at first seemed embarrassing, and star- | for any accident like that just cited, that a Moor will rather oles e bin 
Deatiiess ~d wart ri Pc . t oe . | tled the fair Moriscoe, who, like the gazelle of her own land, stood | self in the way, than avoid being injured by a person who ean afford 
Immortal Ralelg 1 Irela Apne ty ee hesitating whether to advance or retire. I was reluctantly about to | to pay forit. My own escape trom an extortion of pretty nearly th: 
( ont — t lan Pre rh thy claim | withdraw, but having reached the mirador of my terrace, she took | same natere, will show that those cases are not of unfrequent ocen 
Were all thy a aacoavtohen car h ues : | courage and playfully beckoned me to remain. Aware that from my | rence iw Barbary. 
Phat blend thy ie ts ii on _— s fame ; situation I was unobserved by any one but herself, she shewed how far During my residence at Tangiers, I wa accompanied in one of 1 
Could England’s poten dagen 6 a : | she noticed and sympathised with my curiosity, by throwing aside her accustomed rides by a person whom I shall designate as Geoftr: 
Tobacco would enshrine and consecrate thy nam shawl, and leaving me to gazc ona face and form J shall never forget. | Gambado, jun. The treat of riding on horseback being a novelty ¢ 
No. Hl. She was evidently proud of the impression she had made, but it was | this gentleman, his courage rose above the level of his abilities fo 
Let Eastern nightingales, as poets sing, a mange vanity; for her beauty would have compensated for a managing the barb which he, in his vanity, chose for the display of hi 
“ Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;”’ whole race of deformity—though it did not possess all those requisites oquenaeet. On arrival at a sond plain, my friend's joy burst forth 
Let Moor take up the imitative strain, | Kenerally esteemed handsome amongst other females. She was above | in sundry useless checks and spurrings of his steed, —— nt of whi 
And deck with Persian flowers his dulcet string ; | the ordinary height of woman, and yet without sacrificing one iota of | the horse dashed forward, heedless of the cries and struggles of hi 
i sickens me to read of endless Spring, her true grace of form, and finely proportioned limbs, so visible when }awkward rider to bring him to halt! A party of Moorish women « 
And flowers that seem alike to bud and blow, the Moorish costume is disencumbered of the heavy drapery of the al- | their route to their gardens were in the advance, on coming up with 
Beneath the Summer’s sun and Winter's snow, jhaicka. He r skin was white, and her cheeks so beautifully blended | whom the horse stopped, and (least mishap of all!) laid his wnekilful 
Heaping their sweets on Zephyr’s weary wing. with arosy tint, that were it not known that the Barbary women are | rider im the dust! Unfortunately the fore head of Moorish girl of the 
Doubtless, such odours most delicious are, fair, it would have been difficult to have supposed her an inhabitant of | party was grazed hy coming iu contact with the horse. Having cor 
To votaries of Heaven-born Poesy ; so Warm a climate. A deep blue line intersected her face and bosom; | \ inced myself of the extent of the accident, which prov ed to be mn 
But to my senses more congenial far this is effected by a liquid dye being introduced beneath the cuticle | thing more than a slight scratch, | recommended Mr, Gambado to “| aT) 
(How’er degraded such confession be) when very young; it has the appearance of a full starting vein, and is | his purte-strings, as the best remedy for healing the wound, ‘Tt 
‘Th’ aroma mounting from a mild cigar. meant to set off the complexion, Some ladies cause Bowers to be tra- | advice jas, however, Cpopieed ' 
Choose worthless flowers who will; Havana's weed fir me! | C¢4 on their bodies with this dye, and some completely disfigure their| A tel graph could pot have communicated the news of the disnsts 
; | laces by itstoo general usc. The dress of the female wm question was | to The vers quicker than it reached the bashaw’s ears by meane of thy 
No. 'I’ pot biue suk, teimmed with. black beaid; she wore earrings, ormlets, | Avah Tzardni, wid Wie Uielr brethren ef haly, ere codiethveuiehedt,y 
Ou many a foreign shore, in many a scene and anklets of silver, and her totally bared legs and arms formed a cu- | employe Jander every bush and hedge about the country; nor did th; 
Of beauty, wonder, peril,—seldom prest rious contrast to the notions of costume entertained by European ladies, | story lose any part of its attraction by passing through their hands, f& 
By wanderers from the Islands of the Wes!,— The mind would willingly attach something of romance to so lovely | they magnified itinto a report of both murder and violation ! 
The wayward footsteps of the bard have been: ,a creature, yet { could learn nothing of her history beyond her having The first intimation J received, on my return, of the ¢oming stor 
The Soonder w astes,—Napoleon’s Prison-iske,— been just married to a rich old Moor, and her being only sixteen years | was, the seizure of the guard who accompanied me: this fellow, ec 
Where the young Ganges leaves his nafive snows,— of age. She wasaslave! yet her pensis e look indicated that she pos- trary to my usual custom, I had picked up in the town, W ithout (hia) 
The woods and wilds where lrawady fows,— sessed a soul, although the Moors will not believe in the possession ; ing of the necessity of employing an officer of the line, whose inalien: 
And where Caffraria’s dingy damsels smile, consequently they deny them the benefits of education, or the taste of | ble perquisites are the fees of attendmg strangers. The guard wo: 
Weary and faint my sinking soul thew hile, liberty ; and thus their days pass on without the slightest reciprocity of | lugged off to the ale assaba of the bashaw, w here he was disburthened 
But for one loved companion of my toil: ; feeling to alleviate the monotony of their existence. ‘The whole life of the reward of his day’s labour and received in exchange a hundred 
Tobacco! in my joy thou didst not flatter: of a Moorish woman from infancy to death may be comprised in a | stripes on the feet, to render him less nimble-footed on future oceasion 
Tobacco! from my woes thou didsf not flee : few words. Although every thing is hid from public view, and infor- |The poor devil came limping towards me after this unkind treatment 
And Fortune to the winds her gifts may scatter, mation canonly be obtained by indirect means, still the deficiency is | to beg a few pesettas by way of consolation, a compliance with which 
J shall not miss them—so she leave me thee! supplied by the uniformity of the picture; and the history of a single | changed his pathetic strain to notes of gladness. Thad scarce learn 
No. IV. 
Let Dantzick boast her matchless eaude-vie ; 
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one is a standard whereby to form a judgement of the whole. his disgrace, when [received an invitation, borne by a dozen of the 
The Moorish females spring into womanhood with astonishing rapi- | bashaw’s body-guard, to attend at the alcassaba myself 
{ dity ; scarcely do they leave the arms of the mother before they are I found his excellency the bashaw, seated on the ground at his castle 
Let gin, Schedam, immortalise ty name ; clasped by those of the husband. At twelve or thirteen years of age, | gate, busied in giving the pass-word tothe night patrole, who with thei 
Rum and rum-shrub support Jamaica's fame ; the Moorish maiden is a bride; at twenty-five an old woman; her | cudgels and other arms were proceeding to their respective poste fe 
Grog—toddy—punch—whate’er themixture be— | evanescent charms are then already on the wane, and take a flight as | the night He was not long in acquainting me with the natare of whe 
Or naked dram,—shall not be sung by me | rapid as their coming on. | he had to impart, nothing less than the said charge of murder! 
I sing the praises of that glorious weed, | Itis certainly not the fault of the fair sex in Barbary that they are Thinking his excellency laboured under some delusion, I begged 1 
Dear to mankind. whate’er his race, or creed, 'not better known to strangers; fear alone compels them to « omply inform him throngh an honest dragoman—the same person who cut 
Condition, colour, dwelling, or degree! | with the harsh dictates of their “ lords and masters.” Beneath the {such a conspicuons figure in Capt. Beauclerk's “Tour to Moroeco 
From Zembla’s snows to par hed Arabia’s sands, ample folds of woman's guise has many a love affair been carried on. | the “ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox of the sultan’’—that the accident was fu 
Loved by all lips, and common to all hands! The unsuspecting husband misled by the slippers” at the door of his | tunately but a trifling one ; also, that 1 was not the precise person wh 


Hail, sole co mopolite, Tobacco, hail! wife's apartment, has often turned aside to make room for his disguised | had occasioned it. It was“however, gently hinted to me, “that thi 
Shag, long-cut, short-cut, pg-tail, quid, or roll, rival’s escape, making good the truth of the old axiom, that “ the best | made no difference, and that if any thing happens d tothe girl, I migh 
Dark Negrobead, or Orinooko pale, padlock is that of the mind.’ A Moorish women will not make the | prepare for the worst " Asan especial favour, after many threats o 
In every form congenial to the soul. | slightest s« ruple of discovering her face toan European, and exclaim- | imprisonment I was allowed to remain in confinement in my own 


— house, under surveillance, till the result of the girl's accident was asce 


LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC, IN BARBARY. 


From the recent unpublished Jeurnal of S. Benson, Esq 


ing, ‘* Shoof sidi, shoof sidi!—Look, Sir,—look, Sir!” provided none 

of her own people are near to betray her; and willat any time rather | tained 

invite than repel the curiosity of a stranger, whose risk is as greatasher| I subsequently discovered that my cunning friend, Gambado, league 

own in so doing, and whoil detected in any more with the dragoman, had contrived to shift the weight of the offence: 

would subject himself to the penalty of death. upon my shoulders, by causing the bashaw to understand that I was th: 
The validity of the marriage contract depends on the same proofs as | person who had rode over the girl. an impoeture I did not discover ; 

: but the lady may be returned for | the moment. The farce, however, was near being turned into trageds 

less material defects than their absence, or the husband is at liberty to | the parents of the girl, in order to extort a sufficient sum f money, hay 

Had he passed through the dead waters of Lethe, the | take another wife if he please It is to meet the difficulties arising em} loyed means to aggravate the wound in the girl's head, winch the 

g¢ could not astonish him more than this slight removal from his | from a total want of | rior acquaintance between the parties, that the | had cause dto be shaved. Medicines were administered to her which 
nd did not the sun here shed its rays on him who saw it rise in | law of Mahomet allows a plurality of wives to those who can prove | produced violent fever, and if a prompt settlement had not taken pl 


serious offence 





The greatest and most visible distinction between Europe and that 
ne Afri 1 Opposite its coast, consists in the consideration ¢ ttached 
the lair sex, a distinction which the stranger who first sets foot in | those required by the Levitical law, 
whilst yet within sight of the civilized world, can scarcely ( 











rope, he might fanc y he had passed into the fabled regions of another | they are able to maintain them. Barrenness is a ground of divorce, as they we uld have killed her, in order to derive a pee uniary bene! 
ere. The beauty of the women of this country (the chosen few) | likewise a repugnant breath, for both of which causes women in Barba- | from her death 
‘their hapless condition, is such as to merit our sincerest pity The ry are often repudiated As any reseue from the hands of the Moors, through official inte 
which Nature has bestowed on them, instead of elevating them The laws of the Koran require “eve for eye, tooth for tooth,” &c I fe rence (though I must here acknowledge the kindness of the Fur: 
‘ ink in so ety which they deserve, has only marke d them out | which in case of anv wilful infliction of injury cannot be considered | pean consuls at Tangiers in offering me their nssistance ), might have 
ne Victims « e jealous tyranny of husbands, whose selfishness | unjust; but a great difficulty exists in Barbary regarding the distinction | been both a slow and doubtful process, I preferred the shorter route « 
Ad Obstinac are such that nothing can make them feel or think the | between accident and design, the latter interpretation being generally | cine ngaging myself from the grasp of power by sending for the worthy 
rw destined, than to be subservient to their wil! and plea- plac ed on every uct wherein a foreigner may have the mistortune to | conspirator and paying the amount of their demand Their meetin 
1 It is to jea ousy, that may be ascribed the miserable life which | offend or harm a native—as one or two examples w ufficiently prove. } wa ficiently ludicrous; they wept, debated, and fought with ¢ ; 
. fahomme lan women of Barbary lead: this is the cause of the ig-| It is better. therefore. to bmit to almost any imposition than go to | arbitrators, and at last came to blows I was then assured ¢ very thing 
“. Which they are kept, the masks in which they are hid, and | law with a Moor, who is sure t » be protected, to the certain sacrifice of | was in a fair way of settlement, and that they would certainly not hold 
sin which they are confined. When I turn from the heart- | the trange: out much longer. Battle was, in fact, the signal of accommodation 
ry ne of amodern novel dying like the Sybarite of a crum- An English merchant, Mr. D-——., whilst on a shooting excursion | the talbs or scribes were sent for, and upon payment of certainly a le 
ae tothese children of sorrow and<lavery. | deplore the |in Barbary, fired at a Moor, and lodged a quantity of small shot in one | penalty than I expected, they drew up my release A few days subs: 
“ed taste which loves to feed on such tusefous falsehood ;—on the | of his legs A Moorish surgeon periormed the operation of extracting quent to this arrangement, the young lady wa restored to pertes 
wh Africa may be found sufficient cause in nature to excite our | the shot with a blunt pointed knife; this process inflamed and irritated | health, and was able to walk to her garden as v oll as ever 
or athy and regret ‘ Occurrences like the foregoing are always lo ked upon by the a: 
oe sample of these Moorish beanties, I must be parconed for | * The slippers outside the apartment denote that the husband can- | thoritie n the light of busines rd that course which may bring « 
wimg, the ve ry time at which she first met iny sight contributes | not entef the roon trange female L« present. share of the damages to their own pockets, is the One they are sure to 
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Che Albion, 
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wursue. Pubiic officers, having no stated salaries, think it mo has 
imake the worst of every chance which comes in their way, nor is the 
emperor himself backward in shewing a bad example 

Sidi Hamet Benja, a Moorish merchant, who died a few years pack 
at Gibraltar, was known to the whole mercantile world by the extent 
of his connexions and bis great riches. This man the Emperor of Mo- 
roceo tried to destroy, for which Benja owed him an eternal hatred ; 
notwithstanding which, his oppressor became his sole and universal 
legatee. 

Beats from insignificant beginnings had acquired great wealth, the 
fume of which soon reached the Sultan's ears, who by insinuations 
and flattering messages, induced him to — to the royal procenee 
‘The unsuspecting merchant proceeded to arbary ; no sooner had he 
landed there than he was informed by a friend, of his havin Haced his 
foot in the met; that the sultan had given orders to prevent Bis retura, 
and to send him in chains to Morocco, in case he did not proceed vo- 
luntarily on his journey * 

This intelligence would have damped the spirit of any one but a man 
of Benja’s presence of mind, who too late saw the folly of his credulity, 
-but determined, if possible, to retrieve his error. Profiting from the 
information given him, he resolved t ; 
entire ignorance of the sultan’s intentions. Having cansed the sum of 

0.000 dollars to be forwarded to him from Gibraltar, the money was 
jaden on mules, and placed under the eare of his escort. Benja shortly 

ter knelt in the royal presenge. Previously to: inquiring the natase 
of the sultan’s command, he stated his intention to withdraw his riches 

(rom Europe, and to take up his residence near Seedna, his lord and 


SSS 


to go boldly forward, feigning an | 


——— 


= ee ee 
arm to! pean practitioners, but an ugly enstom of making the physteian re- | The circumstance was related 


sporisible for the life of the patent, has deterred many from pe 
in these dominious. Temptations heve from time to time been held 
out, to induce some of the profession to establish themselves at Mo- 
rocco, but no one has yet been bold enough to undertake the angrate- 
ful and dangerous office. 

The maladies most incidental to Barbary are cutaneous, the most 
frightful of which is the elephantiasis, or swollen leg, supposed by some 
to be caused by the waters of the country. So burthensome does the 
afflicted limb become, and so augmented in weight by the inaction of a 
night's sleep, that the wretched sufferer with difficuity rises from his 
bed. No remedy is known for it, and all attempts at cure by amputa- 
tion of the limb have been attended with loss of life. 

The mode which a native empiric empleyed to rid his patients of this 
complaint shewsto what extent effrontery on the one side, oe yoann | 
on other, may reach. Being sent for, this sorcerer, for I can call 
him nothing else, advised an unheard-of species of cauterization. Hav- | 
ing first obtained from the afflicted man a written discharge in case of 
death (a very necessary document in this conntry ), he applied a log of 
burning wood to the diseased limb, by which he was sufficiently success- 
fal to drive the evil to another part of the body. Encouraged by the 
result,he made a similar experiment on a man of consequence, who died 
from the effects of the operation. Having in his over-confidence neg- 
lected in this case to demand a release, as before, the operator was un- 
der the necessity of taking to his heels to avoid a tragic exit himself, 
and may be now found in another part of Barbary practising a less dig- 
nified calling than that of ~~. 








master, whom he intended to constitute hissole heir; in token of this 
intention, he pointed out the gold which already awaited the sultan’s 
acceptance, at the palace gates. ‘The money was unladen in the court- 
yard of the palace. The greedy sultan listened to the tale with the 
iitmost éredulity—the chains which awaited the merchant were with- 
held. ‘The sultan, thinking himself sure of getting the whole property 
into kis hands, urged Benja’s speedy departure to put his purpose into 
execution, promising him all sorts of honours and influence on his 
return. 

Benje was not tardy in obeying the sultan’s commands; he took his 
leave, but no sooner was he out of the kingdom, than he acquainted 
ihe sultan of his knowledge of the infamous intention to imprison him 
till he should have purchased his freedom, and congratulated himself 
on having eseaped the fangs of such a* monster at so small a sacrifice. 
Benja little inteuded at this time to have made the sultan his beir, yet 
such was the case; for having an aversion to making a will, he died 
intestate, and thus, by a law of Barbary, the sultan claimed his pro- 
perty—which the authorities of Gibraltrr found themselves compelled 
to pay into his hands. y 

K ) Moor can reside out of his sovereign’s dominions without special 
leave: this was one of the flimsy pretexts on whieh the sultan intended 
io imprison Benja. Where there are wives or children, they are gene- 
rally held responsible for the husband or father’s conduct, aud ure 
punished in case of his disobedience to the law. 

It is surprising that despotic governments should find any advocate ; 
vet such is the case. A late tourist has even held the government of 
Morecco up to admiration, by citing cases wherein the sultan’s arbitrary 
measures have produced benefits, which even-handed justice never 
could have obtained; but it would be far better that a few guilty indi- 
viduals should escape, than that one innocent man should suffer. Some 
instances may be pointed out, wherein despotic proceedings have been 
attended with good effects; but this cannot justify their general 
adoption. 

A party to which I belonged, in the eagerness of the chase, pursued 
their game across « douar where sporting fs prohibited ; this precaution 
being neglected, some of the sportsmen were surrounded by the Arabs, 
who, under pretence of admiring the fine detonating locks of English 
guns, relieved ona of my friends from the trouble of carrying his fe 
any further. Vexation for its loss caused a complaigt to the caid of 
our guard; the caid applied to the chief of the dount» The Arabs de- 
nied all knowledge a the theft, which so enraged the chief, that he 









threatened to flog the whole douar, in casethe prensa wee not imme- 
diately uced. Two or three of the villagers actually 

gone a im pursuance of the chief's , whe 

whose hn was next in turn for the 5 





souch wished for gun, any ee triumph of over 
mercenary feeling, Many European la not bave in 
such haste to spare their husbands a flogging! 

Another ease occtrs to inane in we aes = 
tra’ wer may be seen to ts disadvantage. overnor 
Tate ealied by some business of ie iaterior, 
pitched on one of the 
to govern during his 
chagt would have willingly shrunk, but was 
the bashaw’s departure, he handed a list to his deputy of the 
was expected to raise during his absence. N e 

bashew’s retura drew 


sible economy and diligence, the period of the 
jon was at hand, and there yet remained a 


near, the day ef resignat 
deficit of Afty dollars in the stipalated levies. This, to 4 Moor, who 


toresaw he would have to pay the deficiency out of his own et, 
vas no trifling matter, and caused serious rellectio mn, In the st of 
lis distress, two men were brought in wounded, who had Ned 
and fought in the streets. This grave offence required the inflietion of 


n heavy penalty, which, as it promised to relieve the deputy governor 
from hits embarrassment, caused him no small joy in Snoowying cy 
means of shifting the payment ef the mach-wanted sum on the first 
aggressor. But fn this case the man happened not to possess @ single 


blanquillo. Not all the stripes in the world, nor any means gould be 
devised to make either of the parties produce the lowest copper coin of 
the country, which sum it turned out had been the cause of their dis- 


pute. The witnesses of the affray were next inquired for, and on its 
being diseovered that a wealthy man had accidentally witnessed the 
quarrel, the deputy sent for him, flew into a great rage, and threatened 
(o put him into confinement for remaining a quiet spectator, in a case 
of murder. Inability to separate the combatants was pleaded, as well 
as the danger of their turning their knives on himself, had he attempted 
to interfere. Remonstrance was useless, the crime was anpartionable : 
‘My friend,” whispered the deputy governor, “ you had better pay the 
money without hesitation, for the bashaw may retura to-morrow, and 
if he nds I have neglected my duty, he may be inelined to make a 
governor of you—which you may find a greater punishment than that 
which Lnow inflict on you.” 
The study of medicine is that which of all others is least cultivated 
in Barbary, and yet this race of quacks and mountebanks would with 
diffientty be brought to own their ignorance, or flinch from underiaking 


the cure of the most complicated disease, although unacquainted with | 


the simplest properties of drags, much less their application to the in- 
firmities of the haman frame. Happily a people living near to a state 
of natare are less to maladies’ than those who partake of the 
luxuries of lile ; otherwise their ills would know litte alleviation from 
the skill of the physician 

When any of the royal family of Morocco need medical advice, they 
have a right (I believe 
men from Gibraltar 


subieet 


in other parts of Barbary, there are some Puro- 





The exercise of this right has afforded us some very irreeoncileable 
books of travels. Dr. Lempriere states that when called on to visit 
he ladies of the harem, he was neither allowed to look at them nor 
(eel their pulses ; but that holes were cut in the blankets through which 
the ladies thrust their tongues for examination. A subsequent trave l- 
‘er, Capt. Beauclerk, who accompanied Dr. Bown, so far from having 
met with any reserve of this sort, seems to have conversed with every 
nretty face in the kingdom, and has found no difficulty of the kind 
whatever, although travelling in a Mahommedaa country. 


ci rchants shorkeper the 
- "This was py ns which "sad house 


by treaty) of claiming the assistance of medical 


Every stranger who visits Barbary is snpposed to have a knowledge 
of medicine; they are all tibibs or doctors: | must plead guilty to 
having favoured this deception with regard to myself, in order to gain 
an introduction to the house of a Moor, which had nearly cost me 
dearer than I expected. 

Sidi Hanar, a Moorish merchant of Tetuan, complained to me that 

his favourite wife was afflicted with ophthalmia, a disease for which I 
told him [ had a cure, provided he could introduce re to the lady. 
On the evening appointed for my visit, my friend was already waiting 
for me at the door of his house, into which I was about to enter, sans 
facon, but found myself stopped by his desiring me to wait till he had 
first seen if the way was clear: being satisfied of which, he returned 
and conducted me to aroom, where was spread a repast of coffee, 
dates, &c. on the ground, on which were hkewise placed two hand- 
some silver-branched candlesticks with wax lights. 1 declined accept- 
ing the substitute for a chair (a box) which his kindness had provided, 
and accommodating myself to the fashion of the country, sat down 
cross-legged on the carpets, which [had no sooner done, than a stifled 
laugh of female voices burst forth. On looking up, I perceived at a 
small grating in the wall three or four females, who had evidently been 
surprised into this fitof mirth by my awkward accommodation to their 
mode of seating themselves. The laughter of Sidi H’s wives had not 
escaped his hearing, and had nearly proved a disappointment of the 
- wse of my visit, for seeing that [had caught a glimpse of the ladies, 
1e immediately extinguished the lights and retired ben the room. 
Loud words passed, evidently the effect of his anger at their impru- 
dence: the affair, however, ended better than I anticipated; he re- 
turned, leading the lady, who was to become my patient by the hand, 
and having caused the tapers to be re-lighted, introduced me to his 
wife. She was an interesting young woman, but from absolute neglect 
had nearly lost her eyesight. 

By a little perseverance and the application of simple remedies I had 
the pleasure of restoring the lady to the perfect use of her optics, though 
not without a great consumption of my lotions, the rapidity of which, 
the sequel of this affair alone enabled me to understand. 

The husband soon after the eure, boasted publicly that his wife, who 
had gone stone blind from ophthalmia, had been restored to the blessings 
of sight from a medicine he had himself discovered, the merit of which 
he claimed as his own. On hearing this news a Moor who was like- 
wise affficted with this troublesome complaint, consented to pay Sidi 
H. a certain sum to take his case in hand, which he did, not forgettin 





the old jon of the release. At this juneture the politeness an 

friead of Sidi H. towards me exceeded all bounds; his servants 
were continually fresh butter, dc. to my house, which 
petty, wy al J douz in for my services, I ac- 
cepted. Talso d a quantity of musk cakes, neatly tied 
up in an em ‘et handkerchief from the lady of Sidi H., 
ace ied with a desire that iously to my departure from Tetuan 


I d furnish her with a fresh stock 


lotions in case of a return of 
the complaint during 


absence. Not having the requisite medicines 
in my possession, I sent to express my regret at their being exhausted ; 
the messenger then me an nt request to call at Sidi H.’s 
. On my arrival there f found him quarrelling with a Moer who 
complained that he had been driven blind by the washes with which 
Sidi H. had pretended to cure him of the opthalmia. My advice being 
asked as to whether any could be devised to restore the blind man 
to sight, I plai that couching alone might afford him that 
chance; on this intelligence the blind men claimed a return of the 
money he had me i H. for his cure. The refusal to do this was 
the cause of Sidi H.'s being cited before the Cadi, in whose presence 
it was elicited that Sidi H. had reserved a portion of my lotions for the 
double purpose of profiting by their sale in case they were found effi- 
cacious, and that of causing my punishment if his wife had been de- 
prived of her sight under my treatment. He had, however, over- 
reached himself, tor by a misapplication of the lotions and the substitu- 
tion of others of his own compounding, on finding I had no more to 
give away, he caused the poor man the loss of his eyesight, which but 
lor the release would have cost Sidi H. a like retribution; as it was, 
he was condemned to return the money he had received, and compen- 
sate the man in an extra sum forthe injury he had caused. 

This specimen of ungrateful treatment made me for ever renounce 
the profession of medicine ; on which subject I believe there is but lit- 
tle more te be observed. Male acecoucheursare unknown in Barbary; 
this office is confided to women solely, and, strange to say, the only 
use known for a chair in this country is, in case of accouchement. 

The greatest enemies of the doctors are the saints, who by spells and 
incantations have brought medicine into great contempt; so much so, 
that the grave of a dead saint is considered more efficacious than the 
advice of a living physician. The country is over-run with those im- 
| posters, who take advantage of the superstition of the people to turn 
| their weakness to advantage. They are worshipped whilst living, and 
| when dead, treason itself finds a refuge at their sepulchre. Idiots are 
in the greatest repute for this profession; next to them, are those re- 
markable for any great deformity of person or hideousness of feature ; 
qualifications totally different from those required to make a saint in 
Europe. In Barbary they pick the pockets of the credulous by cfoth- 
ing themselves in tattered weeds, bedabbling their hair with dirf, sllow- 
ing their nails to yrow, and causing their teeth to project outw ards. 





| the Moors are the most credulous | 


| of a prophet’s education. 
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bag of gold immediately saw the papalbitity of cr 
orders ior the culpvrit’s release, who from that mo , He o, 

himself, aud ie now held in high veneration, Te tt became om 
absurdities, of which the above is only an insta relate Obe-half » 


sary evidence of what may be readily tolioved. an — 
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> re ple in the we 
A Santo or Marabout is never punished; crime = ' 
‘ 5s Its c 


committed by one of their order; there are ina Olour Whe 
where the complainants have been told that leone OF Violation 
themselves unfortunate, they ought on the contra a Of consi¢, rie 
happy in being in any way taken notice of wy ee these! ¢, 
Moors are always emulous of entertaining them at thei Persons. ‘Ty, 
them well for the honour of their company. In rene abd bey 
fortunes of the family, and are the only sect alowed tote they tel) 1: 
ly muffled damsel’s hand, a dificult book to read whe, touch the eli. 
by the light of the eye; they nevertheless manace a sae luminary, 
less mysterious predictions they trace along he tie ist the num}, 
to say something applicable to the mother’s ho Agree y, the or, 
wishes, and always find a liberal compensation ft ry daugh:o 
YOTOUs pains 
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SPORTING. 
taeatiaaiiiede From the London Literary Gazette 
nstructions to Young Sportsmen in ail that rel . ' 
By Lieut.-Col. Hawker. Sixth olition, tombe” and Shooting 
improved. 5vo. pp. 480. London, 1830. Lon ae enlarged, and 
Five editions of this work have already been mablished » vay 
comes the sixth, so much enlarged and improved os te ted, and 
of a new publication; at least, we can say, the addition wt" 
more pith of information than is contained in many atin epee 
volumes which come under our inspection. ¥ entire origina! 
royal permission, to the King. 


how 
athe 


It is dedicated, by his 


Col. Hawker, the author, is the Nimrod of the 
guardian angel of sportsmen, blazing forth on hi 
quantom of the useful as would set up an ora i 
as would amuse a Heraclitus. ‘To ral whe See non nay 
shot, who kill birds, or risk injury with their own ohes ~ the ae 
oe an early reading of Col. Hawker: it will py ge ve 

#t us run over its matte y sy 00d! 
nell er its matter, and the whole world wil} perceive 

After a flourish respecting the crack gun-ma in the 
thor confesses a far an avourable Sinton a uate trade, ten. 
formerly maintained. From improvements in the method ¢ then 
which causes them to detain the shot longer, till the aa boring, 
effectually ignited—and of new waddings, which pT th ou 
the leading deposited when there is much firing—he is aoe i fom 
think they are superior, in some respects, and nearly e el ag 
olden oe. Copper caps, which have crept into nn Lod 
ral use, are also mentioned as valuable innovations: ; 
be taken in their selection.* oe a 

On the question of elevation there are some judicio; 
result of which is, that ‘the longer the gun, the high mane - 
elevation.” ‘The colonel prefers the fine cylinder poudie, ith . 
yet percussion guns, and tells us, in his own quaint ma’ ~ 
“the gunmakers are by far the best deputy powder-merchay 
take great pains in the management of their powder; because. Pe 
the killing of their guns must depend; and therefore we must = o 
forgive any innocent little bit of ‘bam’ as to putting their own — 
to it, &e. This is all fair; and it is really a charity to let them ay 
trifle, now that they have been half-ruined by getting caught in the : 
= —— ane gens and then sadly troubled with the 

shorts,’ from gentlemen finding it impossibl ’ ’ owi 
— of their farming tenants.” 2 Scam Op onlag te 

With regard to wadding, a novelty is spoken of ing ; 
but, in the interim, “ anointed wadding ” is ceaeanuel hyena 
upon the powder; and thin pasteboord, cut by a dented punch 
the shot. Cartridges in wire are not found to answer in cman 
sporting, a im particular cases, they make very long shots. 

he art of shooting it a grand isit 
pered, and not to Gene cad fret chest mleing.” sd, reer 

“ Wiad a good shot (observes the author) misses, from being ner 
vous, it generally occurs th his feft hand dropping as he pulls the 
trigger; and if it ms that his gun should miss fire, he imme 
diately detect this, by seeing that the muzzle has fallen below the line 
of aim, The bea ae to remedy this is to make a firm resolution to 
fire full high, and irmly grasp the stock for a few shots; and as soon 
as a few s have fallen handsomely, he will, most likely, recover his 
nerves anid his shooting. I have luckily felt just enough of this a- 
wre inten ” prese ss little remedy for it; as] well 

" easant ‘eelings of a ting sportsman when depriv 
of his usal skill:--he hecomes, like mew, pee love, or wade 
ness,—¢ruelly tormented, and laughed at into the bargain,” 

The song says, “just like love is yonder rose ;” and now we lear 
that shooting badly is ako “ just like love.” It puts one in a tremble 
we my and he can no more pop the question than he can pop of 
a partridge! ‘There is, however, a way of getting at the game, like to 
which we know nothing ‘except it may be to fly a passionate letter) in 
affairs of the heart; it is, ~to fly a paper kite, regularly painted like a 
bird of prey, at about thirty yards above the ground, and with a very 
long string, so as for the man who flies and walks on with it, to beate 
distance ; while the shooter and his dog approach behind the kite.” 

In the usual mode of sporting, the following new observations in 
Col. Hawker’s volume will Ie found of service to our friends. 

‘* Im walking up to your degs, in turnips or high stubble, when birds 
are wild, lift yonr legs high ; and by thus making less noise, you will 
get twice as near to your game, Jn an open country, where the stub 
ble isthin, advance as quick as possible, tread light, and croueh your 
body @s low as you can. Why does a pointer sometimes get within 
ten yards, when the birds fly upfrom the shooter at above 100! Be 
cause @ dog is so low the birds cannot see him, and rapidly advances 
on them without making a noise. The sceptic may fancy this an‘ old 
woman's story’—but, for all that,he’il get beat by the man who attends 
to it. * * * Jn beating a narrow strip of turnips, with two shooters 
when birds are wild and run, let one of them enter the croft about 
eighty yards in front of the other, and walk on in echelon, as the mat 
in advance will then have the wild ones coming to him, and his partner 
the tame ones, if some of the birds happen to lie well. * * ~ Much 
game as I have seen killed in a September day, I do not recollect one 
solitary instance of avy thing extraordinary being done very early ® 
the morning. Many people tell me about killing ten and even twee") 
brace before breakfast; but I never yet had the fortune to see 
chance for such a performance ; because the dew is seldom off before 
eight or nine o'clock. It would be bad manners to doubt their word: 


age, the Mento 
the } ran 
$ subject with such a 





| The more they are unlike humanity, the more they areadored. A | 

| maniac is idolized ; and should all Bedlam be here let loose, the people 

would imagine themselves the special objects of the favour of Provi- | 

dence. The profession is so lucrative that those who are no fools adi pt | 

it; but, if bv accideat they are found uttering common sense, they are 

punished with a proportionste mumber of stripes for the deception. | 
A culprit having fled from jt ' 


tice took refuge at the tomb of a saint. 
to which plece oo 


oue was allowed to pursue him. A guard, however, 
surrounded the spotto shoot him if he attempted to escape, and to pre- 


' " } . » * . *-. . 
vent his being pplied with any provisions During the space of a 


j 

| fortnight (thus it ‘s related) he remained without the slightest nourish- 
ment On ay provehing te see if he was dead he was found in pertect 
health. When asked if he wanted food? he replied in the negative 

isaving, the sain in ! its to hic innocence had furnished bim with vie ; 
tuals from the tomb, and hed commanded him to give the em: er a 

| bag of sequins which bad been buried in his grave + 


| bad quality has perhaps doubled the number of accidents. 


yet they are so unfit to be trusted with our powder, 


so I will conclude that they mean before some déjedné a la fourchett 
12; or perhaps before their breaktast on the following ay. - . 
After a storm, as soon as the ground is dry, or the next day, birds * 
lie in a calm; and after a calm they will lie in windy eather. Bir 


are frequently as much on the listen as on the watch ; and this is 5) 


that having the ¢4) 
For ™ 
stance, French caps, being now to be had for about two franes rs 
sand, are frequently imported to England, and sold at an = pre 
i = = pd y r a of 
fit: and, although these may do very well w ith weak ~~ Pr 

that the jos © 
I know one rel 


* «IT need hardly add (says the colonel), 


rc- 


many sportsmen’s ey@s has been the consequence. 


maker who recommended them for no other purpose than to ruin 

copper-cap gums, and thereby improve trade ‘ 

wish to improve trade by knocking people's eyes Ou 
een worse than an occulist 
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the season, we sometimes do best in boi-te rots 
If an obstinate will not come 


eather -—_ called, be silent; then he will begin to listen for ‘ou, 
pen I h fear of being teft behiad, will most likely come sneekmg 
of tar eee pe caught for a timely flagellation. * * * Mf you owe 


a. 008 . give his dog, in hot weather, a carte blanche, 
seedy Soe eerie se he takes the field, He will 


ilk, just 
* igrge tab of buttermuk, J : * * * Tf you have reason 
a have many poimts—but tew birds. ye keepers, 


of poachers that may be too strong for y 

-- at through your counen uned thrash away caae trees 
,- ro driven the peasants from their roost. Having then spoiled 
aoht's sport, you may go home and sleep in peace. "This was the 
. of my friend, the late Mr. Ponton, who, with only ome regular 
pa hed plenty of peasants in the midst of poachers, , 
wee Ju2-3. the reader will be taught several methods of dissolv- 
‘ies rabber, for making shoes, trousers, or any thing else, water- 
- f° and the 
od touching po? 
"to walk wit ? 
wher, spread with diachyton 

: dsas will form 


nt—torns. 


plaster. 


~ eT fom pressing your stocking on the corn; epti 
ich you must punch a small hole through the centre. By this simple 
vw cance, Lhave knowa many a dot-and-go-one gentleman start off 


_jold as adog just uncoupled.” ; 
* The following is also a secret worth knowing :— . 

To preseree Gunning-clothes from the Moth.—To keep your gunning- 
dresses, and indeed all other cloths, furs, &c. free from the moth, let 
tem be sewed up in a bag of brown holland, or other linen, whieh, if 
wn tight, and kept dry, wiil rarely ever fail to preserve them. But, if 
oa wish to be doubly sure, you may put in the bag with them, equal 
~uantities of camphor and carbonate of ammonia. A bladder filled 
cub turpentine is another good remedy.’ , 

lyon the subject of dog-stealing we have some most curious intel- 
ence; so curious that it may stand fora sketch of a partioular class 
7 eoriety Which does nof court much public notice in our straage me- 
opolis; and we quote the whole. 
“ Penalty for Stealing Dogs.t 
By 7 and 8 Geo, IV. c. 29, the offender, on conviction before a 
ytice of peace, to forfeit, for the first offence (over and ebove the 
Jue of the dog,) asum not exceeding £20. I or the sec ond offence, 

¢ imprisoned (with hard labour) not exceeding twelve ealendar 
gins, and whipped, at the discretion of the justice. Sect. 3h, Per- 
found in possession of astolen dog, or the skin thereof (knowing 
‘sem to be stolen.) are liable to the same penalties. Sects SR.’ 

Such is here the inefficiency of the law, that dog-stealing in Lon- 
ion has now become the regular trade of men calling themsetves ‘the 
f and of whom there are, at least, fifty leading characters, 
These fellows, by way of a blind to 
| suspicion, either assume the character of plasterers, — nt 
&c., and c the very tools in their hands, or hawk about 
nges, hardware They have dens 


rw 
t 


Jane y: 

sides their spies and outposts 
rs, 
avon 
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~ and other little articles for sal 
nthe neighbourhood of Whitechapel, Shorediteh, Tottenham-court 
Road, and Westininster; outposts about Greenwich, Ball’s Pond (a 
right of the North Road,) Lisson Grove, and Pad- 
n: and a rendezvous in Long Acre for drinking and husigess. | 
been told that their chief consul is an ol f_iurty years’ 
tending, who is nearly blind and worn ont; bat of this L eannot 
The ir system is brought to such perfeetion, that 
if your dog oftly turns round a corner, out of yours ght, he is linble to 
‘instantly enticed away, at a rapid pace, by the never-failing means 
anon, Their plan is to take the dog of to one of the most 
tof the dens from where the rr is committed, and there 
ep him, in and close confinement, till the ‘ customer,’ &s they 
mit, shall advertise a reward amounting to what they think rathe: 
than half the value; or, to use their own werds, ‘ chantéd’ ata 
On this being offered, you sill generally 





noted place on the 
1 stager o 


r tor the truth. 


stan »bbery 


safe 


more 
that will ‘fetch’ him. 
recover your dog; because their agent of the district, whoge @iways 
» look-out for ‘ chants,’ will either go or send to you us seh; thie joy- 
nesof your favourite; pretending, al the-sfamea tae av 
ge wid pious face, that he ects nothing by if, “eset pi cortouw 
honour will be pleased to give him for his trouble, in additionfto the 


« 





ertised reward. | 
pears in the business ; by which he avoids.all risk @ being *had np 


tection, than offering the dogs for sale ; 


y get pos ession of the same dog 


several Ti have 
in spoces wards, for 


is not worth ten shillings. I 


times. re 


ances of their being paid fifteen guineas, ive rv 


¢ lady's lap-dog that was peri 





| ‘The same person who gaye Mr. Lang the information said, that if ever 
out ef cover | he lost a 
— within thirty-six hours, provided he would make it worth his 


sanexed gives ample information on a still more tender | any one of the society was known to be untrue to his comrades, or, as 
__ | they call it, not blue to his trade, he would be marked; and if he was | 
h corns, and without torture, get a piece @f ehamois | d 
Cut, with yourwaddimg-punch, | later, ‘settle his hash.’ It is somewhat extraordinary, among so many 
a sufficient thickness to prevemt the boot | opulent people who have been thus robbed, that no one should have 
for the reeeption of | ever set a trap for some of these worthies:—beeause nothing could be 


But the man who actually steals the dog pever 
s | ou equally in lakes as in the ocean, with this difference only, that they 
fhe club find that this plan answers much better, and is less liable to tevd much more rapidly to fill up the former, frontthe inferiority of their 
particulany 4s they freqnuent- | + 


a dog 





. Boe. Atoion. 
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dog and applied to him, he could undertake to get bim back 


while to de so; because all dogs taken by the ‘ Fancy’ are brought to 
their office and regularly booked by the secretary. But if a word is 
said about law, the dog is im y¥ put to death, and either buried 
| skin and ail, or sent to the bottom of a pond. As an instance of this, ad 
gentleman who had lost a dog offered twenty guincas to recover hin 
and twenty guineas more for the apprehension of the thief, or even the 

name of any one coneerned in the robbery. In consequence of the 
latter part of the advertisement, the dog was instantly destroyed 
| Whereas, had nothing but the first clause been placarded, tie dog 
| would have been restored without loss of time. On destroying the 
dog, one of the * Fancy’ observed to his associat/s—' Vot's the wally 
| of twenty pound compared to a man’s life?!’ (under an idea, it is pre- 
| sumed, that the theft was aggravated by some very strong case.) It 





iscovered in getting eny of them apprehended, they would, sooner or 


more easily done, by risking a few useless dogs and expending a little 
money, without which, of course, no business can be executed ina 
workmanlike manner. A quarto volume might be filled with anecdotes, 
specimens of the ‘ march of intellect’—the fruits of a little learning— 
jude this head. But having now relieved our attention from the dry 
| subject of the law by a momentary glance at the maneuvres of the 
| lasoless (and I trust a sufficient one tv make 5 oaeg sportsmen look sharp 
‘after their dogs. 
There are also some remarks well worthy of attention on hydropho- 
bia and mad dogs. The canine madness so frequent in London is 
jascribed to the want.of a supply of water for the animals: thus, 
though Lisbon and Paris, in warmer climates, escape the malady, it 
prevails every season more or less in the British capital. We have no 
| desire, however, to dilate on this topic in the Review of a sporting 
book ; and the less so, as we perceive that the occurrence of any pub- 
| lic event of sufficient interest to attract the newspapers and the people 
jalways pats an end to the raging of hydrophobia and all the horrible 
| cases by which it is consummated. For example, there never was a 
| more dreadful season for the discase than the present; and the journals 
| teemed with hospital deaths, men, women, and children, bitten in every 
corner,—and, in short, we all seemed to be becoming rapidly rabid, 
; When it so happened that our gracious monereh died, there was a suc- 
cession, a royal funeral, levees, reviews, entertainments, and a revolu- 


| and alligators, equals alone in area the whole 











































species of testacea, are grouped together an certain ploces, and are be- 
coming slowly incorporated with the gud or calcareous precipitates 
lu fact, there seems to be & complete entity of composition between 
the beds now slowly forming in the Adriatic and the strata of the eub- 
Appennine hills. From the abrupt manuer in which the high land ber 
dering this gulph rises from the ailuvial flats oa it coast line, Mr. Lyell 
sug ility that its basin was at first of great depth, and 
that the sedimentary beds which have ccounuleied ouan its bottom 
equal in mass the tertiary maris of Parma, or the conglomerates ol 
Nice, which measure a thousand feet in thickness 
* The delta of the Nile offers circumstances of equal interest; but 
that of the Ganges is yet more remarkable, from the extensive seale and 
vast rapidity of its transfagmations. Its coast line js two hundred 
miles in length, and, aceorting to Major Rennell, the most newly form 
ed portion of it, a wilderness of istands and creeks, inhabited by tigers 
vrincipality of Wales 

So great is the quantity of mud and sand sousel into the gulph in the 
flood season, that the sea only recoverers its transparency at the dis 
tance of sixty miles from the coast, and the mud is found, by sounding: 
to he Bt least sixty miles further. Here, then, is a marine form 
ation now in gress, horizontally disposed over en area of at leas 
two bundred mites by one hundred and twenty! In the branches and 
at the mouth of this mighty river, new islands are constantly forming 
and old oges swept off. Mr. Colebrook mentions tracts of land jorty 
square miles im extent, xud more than one hundred feet in thickness, as 
having beem washed away within a few years, in one locality. Some 
of the new islands, says Rennell, formed within a very short period 
rival in sing antl fertility the Ise of Wight. No sooner are they throw! 
up to the fevel of the highest floods, than they are overrun with reeds 
long grass, and shrabs, composing jungles, where tigers, baffalos, deer 
and other wild animals, take shelter. Crocodiles also swarm on th: 
mud banks and islands, at the extremity of the coast. It is eany to pei 
ceive that both animal and vegetable remains must be continually im 
bedded in the sediment which subsides in the delta. How uncalled 
for, them, are the general catastrophes and revolutions resorted to by 
cosmogonists, to account for the entombing of successive races of an 
mats in the older strata, when the same process is actually going on at 
present amidst the general tranquillity and order that reigns throug! 
out the rich and populous delta of Bengal! 

The delta of the Dtississippi, as might be expected, increases rapid!) 
It has advanced many leagues since New Orleans was built. Gres 
submarine deposits are also in progress, stretching far and wide ove: 
the bottom of the sea, which ie become very shallow throughout a va 
aren. Opposite the opening of the Mississippi lerge rafts of drift tim 
ber are met with, matted into a net-work, mafy yards in thickness, and 





tion in France, which events have acted as a complete specific for 
hydrophobia—not a single case has occurred since. Perhaps the faculty 
will take this into their sapient consideration, and when the disorder 
appears again, prescribe another revolution in Prance, a coronation, or 
some such remedy, to put an end to it. [t will certainly be more 
efficacfous than cutting out the part, cauterising, water-deluging, or any 
other prescriptioa yet submitted.—Q. E. D : 


-_—_—- : 
CHANGES ON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 
F'rom the last Quarterly Recicw. [| Continued. | 

| [As was stated in our last number, the writer of this valuable article 
describes the changes produced on the surface of the globe by two 
agencies—Ist, the action of water in motion, as by rain, springs, rivers 
and currents of the ocean, and 2ndly by the action of subterraneous 
| fires and volcanoes and earthquakes. We to-day proceed with the first, 
and shall next week take up the second division. | 

| We have space to follow Mr. Lyeti in his description of the 
| effects produced by floods, and bursting of lakes, caused through 
the damming up of a vatley by landslips, avalanches, and must refer 
jour readers to the work itself for several very interesting ¢xamples 
}of a late date, in North America, Switzerland, and Italy. Indeed 
lthe far greater number of the illustration’ our author produces 
| throughout his whole volume of the alterations in progress on the 
| surface of the globe, are drawn from accounts of very recent occurrence 

| Lit, teeettenw ithin the Inst bali cemtury, bat proceed terttre consideration 
| of these alluvial formations, or, according to his division of the subject 
the reproductice effects of running water. The formetion of deltas, that 
is, deposits of alluvium at the openings of riversinto stagnant water, goes 


not 


rea and depth The completion of this process trahsforms the lake into 


been | an alluvial plain, watered by the river, which previously deposited all its 


carries them forward into some 
which it proceeds to fill by the same process, orin default 


driitt and sediment there, but now 


lower lake, 


isnot‘ chanted’ before he becomes all but starséd, they kill him and | of such, into the sea. The lake of Geneva is thus being gradually 

ell the skin: unless it should so } pen that they have orders from | filled up by the deposits of the Rhone, which have created a tract of 
J . Sas , } +f " ° e 

gentlemen’! { for dogs—an opportunity of stating him for Scotland, | land, a mile and a half in width, between the ancient town Port Val- 


Irgland, &c.—or-can find an immediate purchaser, who will give a few 
ings more than the skin would produce.” I 

ver, some of them will go and seli the @ogs in the streets as soon 

sible after they have caught them; but, of course, ina diametri- 

ly opposite part of the town from where they found them. Herve 











metimes cheat their own society: bw of this they think nothing | of a string of lakes, which have been filled up, one after the other, in | ent sediments derived from the converging streams, whow — ot 
1 will even rob one another. ‘Doe wb dog’ is their slang, and | this way, and now appear as so many basins containing an expanse of } flood do not always coincide. The one is perhaps charged with cal 
ling motto. All thieves have the kin instantly quieting even | flat alluvial land, separated from each other by narrow and rocky | careous, the other with argilleceous matter, or one may sweep down 
lercest watch-dogs by throwing them kind of narcotic ball— | gorges, in which we trace the former barriers of the lakes Ai these | sand and pebble s, the other mud These dillerence may be repeated 
they call puddening’ them—by mer of which recipe some of | points, the river is gradually wearing down the rocks it runs over, by | with considerable regularity, until a thickness of hundreds of feet « 
Fancy’ go journeys to execute particaisy orders at along distance | halp of the detritus drifed from the plain above; and aa fast as the | alternating beds is accumulated. Again, among the infinite shiftir 
1 London. Be very cautious, therefore, before whom you boast | barrier is cut through, the lowering of the river channel above takes | which occur at the mouths of deltas, it must frequently happen thi 
the goodness of your dogs; or what you feel a pride in, may be | place, and remnants of the alluvial beds of the former lake are left in | the same area is alte rnately, during a consid rable poriod, covered with 
ry means of vour losing them: because when ‘fancy men,’ in | 4 secies of terraces, at different heights, above the actual water level. | salt water, and witly fresh ; and hence occasional alternations and aa! 
v line of business, have orders to execute, they will assume all trades | This filling up of hollows, and cutting through of rocky barriers, is the | mixtures of fluviatile and marine deposits must be expected in su 
! disguises, and thus ingratiate themselves with the very servants of | universal process by which runnin iter ever labours to produce a | situations 
ischold, in order to suck them for information 'The following | more uniform de slivity Though the Rhone has not yet obliterated, | Mr. Lyell next proceeds to give instance of the destroying and 
nstance is a specimen of their town mancu :—In the month | as it sooner or later will, the Lake of Geneva, many hundreds of alla- } transporting ¢ ffect of marine curr nis, whether caused by tides, or by 
May last, Mr. Lang, 6f the celebrated shooting galls and ex- | vial tracts of equal, and some of greater are once evidently lakes | the heaping up of surface wate rin the direction toward Which it is iv 
gun repository in the Haymarket, lost a favourite setter. He | ikewise, may be seen as we follow up tl erand its principal tribu- | pelled by coustent or periodical wind Though these forces are i 
Jhandbills, offer ng two gu neas reward: on | ring of which, a | ts sto their sources Mr. Lyell justly rs ks on the absurdity of | manent in their nature, they are variable in their direction, depending 
1 came and told him the reward was not enoug! mit that if he | Delue and Kirwan, who brought forward the marine deltas, and par- | in great measure, on the actual configuration of the land, the breadt 
lmake it four guineas, he could find his dog; and the amount | ticularly that of the Rhone, as exact chronological data for measuring } and depth of che nnels, t! e position of savels nd banks accumulatin 
st be deposited in the hands of a landlord, who would procure him | the time that has el peed since the birth of our continents. It is evi- | at the bottom of seas; inaword, ona combinatic not cireumstance 
chet ¢ rd He should then be met, to hi pointment, in som ent, that till every lake along the course of a river has been filled up, | which. are made to vary continually by many igneous and aqueor 
' { ld, where he would receive his dog—ou ¢ lition that no | its whole transporting power will not operate in enlarging the delta at | canses, and emon : the rest, by the erosive and cumulative power o 
ons should be asked Mr. Lang sent “ opm bout ng into the sea After thi process has been accomplished, the | the curre ts themeelves The amount of excavation and sccumulatio: 
tten at night. to White Conduit Fields to meet ep j who, on t mf y in afew years carry to the sca: much no as it pre carried n by main currents is con idered by Mr Lyell to exeeed ve 
1” ticket. delivered up the dog But ther eat hes us eved the e in as many age | geatly thaLot running water ont land We have not apace to fe 
in ting thig affair, in sequel the d ti ma TI wes ¢ e Bs ‘ nd still more of the culph of B . are hi urve) of 4he rapid d dation which the east and south conets ol 
yasteel chain coller with Mr. Lan . ' idly gaining upon those seas by t ce ion of new land. ‘To this | this island, from the Shetlands to the Lane nd, are at preseut sulle 
e induced them to proceed with extreme caution, threr ul shallowing of the w r near the shore is probably to be attri- | ing, fall as it " of the most int posting aud striking details many ‘ 
y supposed, of detection for felony The whol nt te ited the opinion that the surface of whole Baltic is being annually | them collected trom per mal ob ervailon ; It is astonishing how del 
etter was £4 17s.:—£2 I f whiecl the man ywered, an opinion which, in spite of the powerful pport of Von | cient as yet our information on tl is and the correlative subiects, not 
him. The rest was divided among others oi the ‘ Far Pa has been at leneth satisfacts y refuted The delta of the | withstanding theirimportance in an economical no less than in a sciet 
ity : Rhone advances fast into the Mediterranea Places which were | tific sense We think the attention of some of those zealous membe 
Of one of ¢ recipes, the colonel, in his characte ic lar ‘ nds inthe ninth century a n two leagues from the sea; and a | of the Ge al Society, who have again and again ex nined ane 
te It has, after ““ vears’ trial, proved toa " ve hat I ‘ rected ast use, On the ¢, #0 lately as vy) now a | mapped, wrt! eworthy ongh perhaps ‘ acessive, minutene s, U 
ave no doubt if it haa — n di , d. and 2 nile The de tof thie river cons chie fly of sol rocl, groups econdary ata, V i all their subordinate bed whieh cor 
ntleman whe was a‘ dab’ at preaching puffing, and v ‘ : ! matter Inthe museum of M yntpeilier is a cannon, t kenup pose our nd, mig!) row be dweeted with the most beneficial effec 
“eht soon have made a little fortune by it. and s« ran | m . pear the mouth of the Rhone, imbedded in a ery lline | to the e« tion facts asto the extent and nature of the changes go 
this ‘cad,’ and his ‘ cab,’ and his—, &e | An arenace rock, cemented by calcareous matter, in- | ing on upon our coasts; the encroachments of the sea, the porallel 
N.B. This law holds good so tor (as the act scavs)‘ any! t tud { ke unmineralized ‘ is also taken up in | additions to the land, together with the re sult of souneny ‘to some dj 
rd ordinarily kept in a state of confinement,’ & and in sect. % ilding f The delitaot t Po is pushed | tance from the shore ind details on the rapidity, direction, and varios 
— That if any such dog, or any such beast wr the skin ther pore kis Adria was a seaport in the time of Augu ons of the tidal currents, which are the agents in these operations, so 
va ich bid, or any of the plamage thereof, sha!! be found in t twes les inland Dor ati, by dred the bottom of | as to enable us to refer the several changes to their specific and local 
: s0n, or on the premises of any person, and the ym s \ het Dalmatia and the mouth of the Po. found the | caus ‘a 
BHOW tie ‘ F tet f mud and partly of rock, the latter cal Prool of the great power of the waves of the sea in removing masses 


ame to have been stolen,” Ac. &c.—‘ liable to th us 


lais, once, as the name implies, on the lake, and its present margin 


‘hard up’ for blunt, | Mr. Lyell’s remarks owthe ascertained horizontality of these and simi- 


| lar alluvial beds, and their divisions into layers or strata, are impor- 
tant, but we cannot find room forthem. Almost every transverse val- 
ley in mountainous countries affords proofs of its having once consisted 
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stretching over hundreds of square leagues. They afterwards becom: 
| covered with a layer of fine mud, on whieh other layers of trees are 
deposited the year ensuing, until numerous alternations of earthy and 
vegetable matter are accumulated. The geologist will recognize in 
| this relation of Darby the type of the formation of the ancient lignit 
and coal-fields 

‘The immense deposits of mud and sand at or near the mouths o! 
great rivers will not astonish us, if we reflect on the large proporti: 
of sedimentary matter which their waters carry down, and whic 
never finds its way back agnin; while the weter, on the contrary, i 
eterttally raised by and returned in rain upon the land 
Manfredi, the celebrated hydrographer, calculated the average propo 
tion of sediment all the running water on the globe to be 1-17! 
Supposing this to be correct, in every 175 years a quantity of sedimen 
tary matter would be carried into the equal in bulk to the ag 
gregate volume of year by all the strean 
of the world, which every one will perceive. ln 


evay oration, 
in 


cran 


water contributed to il ina 


, ‘ 
it enormous Bu 





the late Major Rennel actuntly reckoned the intity of mad held in 
suspension bythe Gances during floods, as one-fourth of ite bulk j 
| thie Were truce, as well as the estimate the me eminent bydrographe 


dormg the flood 
ol S641 mil 


pederade the volume of the Ganwes, this river abone 


senson, garrics down daily into the Indian ocean upward 













i lionwofBubic feet of mud! Even if we sippose this ¢g eatly exugcge 
| rate € will remni enough to prevent ¢ urgomtinuing to make vb 
' izions fatipath ae bb ry aceumulauhg at the sides and bo 


lou @ eceann, or of the power rof + nung water fo excavate an 
MAITY olf "the materials ot the land re Ww ged loviets would be flout 
any longer to spenk of the actual erosive agency of water as insignil 
cat, were the immense volume of matter carried into the sea In. a given 
time duly ascertained, since all wust aduil that the whole, with slight 
exceptions,is subtracted from ralleys; in other, words, that eneient 
valleys have been excavated, end new s formed, to the estent o/ 
the space whic h the we Vv de} osit idated, w ould cec up) 
W hen togents flow direetly into a sea or lake, as along all-mou 
tainous coass, the transporte d matt ts ol coarse cravel, pebble 
and boulders Vast deposits of this kind are probably forming at pre 
sent in the deep sea, at the base of the Ligurian Alps, lor example, and 
levelled by tie marine currents and waves which weer thi 
rocky coast. By periodical changes in the rapidity and volume ¢ 
rivers, or in the direction of marine currents, such coarse posits ar 
often made to alternate with finer. When tworivers meet in one 
mouth, the common delta is often successively the receptacle of differ 
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frock of enormous weight, are found in the Shetland isles, which are 
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both bettered by the waves of the Atlantic, and ground down by @ 
‘rong current. ‘A block of nine feet by six, and four feet thick, is de- 
cribed by Dr. Hibbert as having been, in the winter of I-15, hurried 
up anacclivity to a distance of 150 feet, with many other equally strik- 
ing facts of the same nature. Indeed, the erosive force acting 00 the 
western coasts of Britain and Ireland is far more powerful than that 
which attacks the other side; though the const heing composed of 
harder rocks, the degradation is perhaps not so rapid. The remarkable 
ragged sea-ine of the western isles, the Shetlands, Orkneys, and the 
vest coast of Scotland and Ireland, as well as of Norway, 6 0 doubt 
chiefly attributable to their exposure to the violence of the es 
well of the Atlantic, and the equally powerfal north-west current t al 
ets directly against them. Hence these coasts are worn to @ mere 
keleton, the hardest rocks offering the longest resistance, and project- 
ing in blaff capes and islands, or clusters of needle shaped rocks, the 
last shreds of masses once continous. Even these appear, from the ob- 
ervations of Dr. Hibbert, to suffer perceptible degradation by almost | 
every storm. We learn from the same source that lightning co-ope- | 
rates on this coast with the violence of the ocean in shattering solid 
rocks, and heaping them in piles of enormous fragments both on dry 
| 








lund and beneath the water : 

“ We cannot but admit,’ says Mr. Lyell, “ that a region w hich shall 
be the theatre, for myriads of ages, of the action of such disturt ing 
t some future period a scene of havoc and ruin 
h any now found by the geologist on the surface 


causes, will present a | 
as they all have been in tormer ages, from | 
| 


hat may compare wit 
of our continents; raised, 
1e bo of the deep. ; 
agony 2 ot Sheevey fifty acres ot land, from sixty to eighty {eet 
rove the sea, have adh swept away within the last twenty years. | 
The church of Minster, now near the coast, is said to have been in the 
riddle of the island only filty years ago; and it is compute d that, at the 
resent rate of destruction, the whole of the island will be annihilated 
In another half century! The tradition that the Goodwin Sands w ere 
once the estates of Earl Goodwin, points, no doubt, to the tormer exis- | 
tence of an island or extension of the coast in that direction, which, | 
like Sheppey, has been w ashed away;” and the idea ot the former | 
iion of England with France gains an appearance of probability trom 
» proof of rapid degradation still oceurring on our coasts colleeted 
Mr. Lyell ) 
\e violence of the great (tidal current which flows up this passage in 
the manner of a vast river 


Asa general rule, wherever cliffs or steep escarpments form the | 


iore, there, we may be confident, abrasion is, or has lately been, going 
on, and also that a current sets along the coast, by w hich its detritus is 
carried into deep water. The beating of the waves alone may wear 
sway and break up a rock, but withouta current to sweep olf the 
debris, they would accumulate into a permanent talus, which must en- 
ively prevent the formation of a cliff. But, by the shiftings of currents, 
t often happens that the sea retreats, and leaves a talus ora flat shore 
f sand or mud beneath the cliffs it once undermined; towards which 
{may retarn again, when another change oceurs in the circumstances 
which the direction of currents, and consequently their erosive and 
accumulative forces, are locally determined 
The existence of currents and tides in the sea at the points where 
ivers are discharged into it, produces a remarkable effect on the cha- 
acter of their embouchures. We have traced the production of deltas, 
those flat alluvial projections, by which the detritus carried down by 
tends to obstruct their mouths when they enter stagnant water, 
h as inland lakes, or currentless seas. But when, on the contrary, 
tuey flow into seas where a current sw eeps along the coast, the trans- 
sorted matter is hurried away before it can be permanently deposited, 
id the coast line is prevented from increasing. When, in addition to 


iver 


r current, high tides ascend the mouths of rivers, instead of being ob- 


tracted, they are continually enlarged; excavation goes on in lieu of 
cumulation, and an estuary, or inlet of the sea, what Rennell calls a 
1inus delta, is produced, in place ofa projection. [tis easily seen how 
\ tidal wave, alternately lowing up the mouth of a river, and ponding 
k its waters andthen returning with double violence through the 
idded momentum of these waters themselves, must scour out the Chan- 
nel, and wear away the land on either side of the mouth. Thus were 
produced the great estuaries of the Thames, the Severn, awd the Sol- 
way, of the Seine, the Gironde, the Tagus, the Elbe, the Delaware, the 
(Chesapeake, and of numerous other rivers flowing into: tidal seas, 
which, but for this cireumstance, would probably have, long since, fill- 
ed up the great submarine valleys which they indicate, instead of keep- 
ing them open, and indeed widening them daily, as they are observed 
»do now. Whereacurrent flows by the mouth of a fiver, though 
the whole of the dritt matter is not permanently deposited, yet at the 
ine of junction between the fluviatile and marine current, where they 
neutralize each other, a certain quantity subsides, and a bar, or length- 
; ened bank, is the result, extending across the mouth of the river. 
‘The extent and depth of this bar, and the position it takes in the open- 
ing of the river, are determined by the comparative force and direc- 
tion of the antagonist currents of the sea and river. The latter almost 
always preserves an opening for its issue through the bar, at the 
iurther extremity from the direction of the marine current; but 
where the foree of the river is comparatively trifling, the bar is com- 
pleted, and the stream either percolates through it, or, being dammed 
up into a lake within, overflows it on one or wore points, which are 
vecasionally worn into channels of communication, admitting the sea- 
water, and then again closed up, so as to occasion the lake'to be alter- 
nately saltand fresh. Bars and shoals are also formed at the conflux of 
two marine currents holding sedimentary matter in suspension, or of a 
current and an eddy, or along the boundary line of a current bordered 
by stagnant water. The direction of every current depends chiefly on 
the farm of the coast past which it lows; and itis deflected by project- 
z headlands, banks, and shoals, just in the manner of ariver. Hence 
hind such projections the water is undisturbed, except by the eddy 

isioned in it through the friction of the current sweeping by. 1 
boundary line of the current and stagnant water is determined by the 
1entum and previous direction of the former, and the projectiny 
tances it meets with, but uniformly assumes a more or less regular 
vature according to these circumstances. [tis along this sweeping 
ne that the matter drifted by the current subsides, as the momentum 
its particles carries them beyond the line which limits the transport- 
ing power of the stream; and thus every current after rushing past op- 
posing headlands, tends to form out of their detritus a coast-line corres- 
ponding with the curve they have impressed on it. The Etangs of the 
uth of France, the Haffs of northern Prussia, the Fiords of the west 
t of Denmark, and the great Lagoons of the Gulf of Mexico, are 
samples ve scale, of the stagnant pools of water suit out from 
ys drifted matter so deposited along the boundary curve 
current. ‘The long narrow line of coast and string of 
islands which skirt the north of Holland, seemed to have once formed 
in extensive bar of this kind, from the mouth of the Scheldt to that of 
the Elbe, having one or more large lagoons within: but the bias of the 
t me time past, has set in with violence against the 


ona lar 
a by bars o 


ofa great marine 


marine curret tor 


land (owing $o t! 


. 1NCTeA ye rhaps, of some of the vast shoals which 

are forming in the German ocean), and these islands have in conse- 

nee, for some centuries, been rapidly worn awav. The Rhine and 
ean are here Opposed to eag h other, each disputing the ground | 


ure dby north Holland; the ome 
4. the other to form a delta 
There was evidently a period when the river obtained the ascen- 
-y, and the greater part of Holland is the result of its depositions 
for the last two thousand years, during which man has witnessed 
lactively participated in the struggle, the result has been in favour of 
ean, the area of the whole territory having become more and 


striving to shape out a curved line 


Mr. Lye 
i takes 


ll dos 


1ot seem to know that one of the prebends in St 
its 


title from these lands now 


sub mare 


| immense tracts of new and prodigiodsly fertile land are forming; much 


jentirely separated from the sea, with the exception of the channel 
| kept open across the bar for the discharge of the rivers that flow into 


The French side of the channel is equally corroded by | 


}and threatens ultimately to obliterate the rich plam of Egypt. | 
would seem that the formation of the vast central desert of Africa, the | 
Zahara, may have been effected through the constant westerly winds | 
| drifting along the sands which are thrown up on the shallow shore on | 
| both sides of Cape Blanco, by the powerful and dangerous current 
} well known to set in upon it 


{ 
| 
| 
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more circumscribed; natural and artificial barriers having given way, | 
one after another, and many hundred thousand human beings having 
perished in the waves.” | 

The detajls of the gradual losses sustained on this coast, collected by | 
Mr. Lyell from historical documents, and the very useful researches of | 
Van Hoff, including the prospect of the ultimate reduction of the pe-| 
ninsula of Denmark to an island, by the rapid invasions of the sea | 
on its western coast, are exceedingly curious and instructive, but we 
cannot pause upon them. 

Even the great guiph of Mexico itself may be considered as ap-| 
proaching to the condition of a vast lagoon; the flat projeeting head- | 
lands of Yucatan and Florida—together wit! the immense submarine | 
shoals by which they are prolonged two-thirds of the way, at least, | 
across the entrandS of the gulph—being the extremities of the vast bar | 
which is in process of formation by the action of the great intertropical | 
current. ‘This powerfal stream, driven by the tradewinds across the | 
Atlantic, and along the north coast of South America, where it becomes | 
charged with an enormous quantity of sediment brought dowm by the | 
rivers Amazon and Orinoco, the sweepings of half the South American | 
continent, is heaped up at the mouth of the guiph, and deposits there | 
most of its suspended matter, escaping laterally through the canal or 
Bahama, with a fall which communicates to it a rapidity of four miles | 
an hour. 





Much of the silt received by the gulph-stream from the wa- 
ters of the Amazon is also thrown up on the coast of Guiana, where 


also is left in the Caribbean sea, on the shores of Trinidad and Hondn-| 


ras, Which are annually gaining in extent. Whenalagoon has been 


it, itgsubsequent filling up must be the work of these rivers alone, and | 
will proceed more or less slowly, according to the quantity of matter 
they bring down. ‘Thus the lagoons at the mouths of the Rhone, the 
Po, the Nile, and those of Prussia, the coast of Laaguedoc, and the in- | 
terior of the Mexican gulph into which large rivers enter, are rapidly 

filling up; while many others in the same geographical situation, but | 


which receive very little water from the land, are not perceptibly di-} 
| minishing in area 


Winds often assist in the formation and increase of bars, by drifting 


the sand of the shove up to higher levels than it would otherwise attain, } 


and sometimes into hiils of considerable elevation, three hundred feet 
or more, as the Dunes of the north coast of France and Holland, of 
Norfolk, Cornwall and Moray But unquestionably the greatest ex- 
ample of the transporting power of winds, is the sand-flood of Afric 
which, moving gradually eastwards, has overwhelmed all the lan 
capable of tillage west of the Nile, unless sheltered by high mountains, 






The time required for so apparently 
trifling a power to overwhelm such an extensive tract, is a 
the calendar of Nature, however great 
by the standard of human chronicle 


s nothing in 
it may eppear when measured 


of rivers. The bed of the German Ocean, which is the common re- 


the mouths of the Rhine, Maes, Scheld, and Elbe, and the shores of 
| Holland, Denmark, and Norway, is encumbered to an extraordinary 
| de ree with sand-banks and shoals, as appears from Mr. Stevenson’s 
| detailed and very curious survey. The Dogger-bank alone is three 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and the principal shoals united oc- 
jcupy an area equal to one-third of Great Britain.” 
height is seventy-eight feet, according to Mr. Stevenson; so that, as- 
suming them to be uniformly composed to this depth of drift matter, 
they would cover the whole of England and Scotland to the thickness 
of twenty-eight feet! A great portion of these banks consists of sili- 
ceous sand mixed with fragments of shells and corals, ground down. 
the proportion of these calcareous matters being very great. ‘The drift 
carried eastwards by the great current of the Mediterranean is deposi- 
| ted on the shores of Syria and Asia Minor as strata of stone, not of loose 











materials, owing to the abundance of carbonate of lime held in solution | 


by the streams and rivers which here flow into the sea. It isthe opinion 
of M. Girard, one of the savans who accompanied Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and were employed on the survey of the ancient canal 
of Amrou, communicating between the Nile and the Red Sea, that the 
isthmus of Suez itself is merely a bar formed by the deposition of this 
current and of the Nile, and that the two seas were formerly united. 
It is certain that the isthmus is daily gaining in width by the accession 
of fresh deposits on the shore of the Mediterranean 





Suntwiavry, 


A new Light.—A new light has lately been invented for lighthouses, 
so intense as almost to exceed credibility. It has been adopted at the 
Trinity-house. The effect is produced by dropping a small bit of chalk 
lime at the jot or conjunction of two flames obtained from different 
gases, and impelled towards each other. The brilliancy is so prodi- 
gious, that it casts shadows at the distance of ten miles and more.— 
| London Paper 





The Force of Habit.—During the revolutionary troubles in France, 
|} in 1792, a gentleman resident near Avignon quitted his country, came 
to England, and obtained a commission in a regiment that was going 
be the colonies. Ina few years he was appointed to the command of 
asmall settlement atthe extremity of North America. Sensible that 
he should have to pass a long time, perhaps the rest of his life, in this 
remote corner of the world, he begged in 1795 the captain of a vessel 
to place him again, by some means or other, in correspondence with 
his native country This was done, and from that time the Moniteur 
was sent to himin packets. Asit may be supposed, these papers did 
not arrive often or regularly at this distant point. He called it a good 
ear when he received papers from France twice ina year; but some- 
times not one reached him during that period. He was once on the 
point of leaving his post and returning to Europe, when the news of 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the Throne of France had pene-| 
trated to his solitude He had commenced the preparations for his} 


journey, when he learned from one of the later papers of his packet, | 


which he could not look over allat once. that Napoleon had returned | 
ind was again upon the Throne. From that time he relinquished all | 
thoughts of revisiting his country, and resolved to pass the rest of his | 
lite quietly where he was ’ 


In due time, it is true, he received accounts 
of the second restoration of the Bourbons, but he had no confidence in 
( At length the law of indemnity reachedhim, eight or nine months 
utter it had been enacted. This measure nearly concerned him, as he | 
had lost his propertyin the Revolution. He therefore resigned the | 
command of his post to another officer. and set out for En 








gland and 
France. Only a month before the expiration of the term. he arrived 
at Paris; his business was soon arranged: three hundred the usand franes 
were awarded to him; dividing this sum among his poor relations at 
| Avignon, he set off agzin immediately to end his days in his solitary | 
corner; tor neither the pleasures of the capital nor the present civili- | 
ration ol countrymen, neither the coteries of the Fauburg St. Ger. 
main nor the charms of the south of France, nav not even the fountain 
of Vaucluse itself, could detain him Tis all too fine for a savacs 
_ he, and away he went back to his bears and his s —Family 
/ Ta , . 


—On the opening of the Manchester and Liv: rpoo! Rail-road 


t 


The fragmentary matter carried away by marine currents and spread | 
widely over the bed of the ocean, must infinitely exceed the deposits | 


ceptacle of the detritus swept away from the eastern coast of Britain, | 


Their average | 


| less, several years since took up his residence either m 





December | 8 


the Duke of Wellington refused to leave his 
























Manchester. While his Grace was a fies anole ON its arrival. gore 
around him, an interesting-looking man, w caring thew, OF the scene iad se 
approached aud touched his hat: his Grace ehestVine , ateriog Meds yor j 
the man s countenance, and that he was about to on =o anxiety age) 
do any thing tor you ’” The man answered = soesend ah, mid “Co, pond" 
which his Grace opened, and hastity, though att ~ntin ee SOINE Pape j agaid 
long have you served !” inquired the Duke: end the, read. « jy wralne 
} mediately answered ly giving a short sketch of his dv = fellow jp pool 
terloo, explaining where he retreated, how he ady oe ed meee at A gece 
his Grace, &e. “ Were you wounded !” « No, aieedins here he me gag oH 
your service was short!” Yes, your Grace.” "Pe Rete a ” An 4 espe 
papers, and said, “fam sorry then, that we cannot dy ete t jseye 
you.” “Iwas afraid so,” observed the poor man. « Prot ‘hing { st FeV 
preserved me so far; I roust trust to that still ;” and tha rm aa ante hs uy" 
turning away, when his Grace reealied him. “Here a.” ef 
Grace, and, as the man’s hat was off, emptied the « He 27, wee a4 
into it; ‘‘ lam very sorry that, as your service was i; neti ie pes 
do nothibgto assist you.” But the two or three who ona cw : mn 
ten in the soldier's eye saw also the act of benevol Int ehhant - 
| for the first time recorded.—Lady's Magazine ee <~ 
Hanging and Drawing.—Old John Tayler’ s distinction of = 
| merits should be written “in letters of gold and silver” bode viata the 
tavern-sign in the kingdom :—* If a Vintner,” saith the , rh the il 
|‘ draw me good wine, upon money or credit, then he is be Po bis 
than tu hang; butif he draws me bad wine, for good mone. 2” th 
| is much fitter to hang than to draw.” ney; then . sae 
Ladies’ Toilets —A French Paper has an advertisement of a perf year 1d 
| Who sells various cosmetics for the toilette, which is f nbebutn sior 
words—“ Arsenal of Venus.” : = tio! 
| Walking Mountains in Calabria.—From each side of the dé eet WC 
; or ravine of Terranuova, enormous masses of the adioinins A 3 5 part O 
try were detached and cast down into the course of the -i = cou desi 
give rise to greatlakes. Oaks, olive-trees, vineyards, and tt ct 
| often seen growing at the bottom of the ravine, as little ul jured ; " 7 
| comp nions from which they were separated in the plain above at 
00 teet higher, and at the distance of about three-quarters of - * fin 
| {n one part of this ravine was an enormous mass 2U0 feet hich ys 
|} about 400 feet in diameter at its basis, which had been detach, : " 
some former earthquake. It is well attested that this mace Pow cul 
down the ravine near four miles, having been put in motio, ‘toy pos 
n, | earthquake of the 5th of February. The momentum of the «4 
| movitine,” or lavas, as the flowing mud is called in the ¢ ountry 
| doubt very great; but the transportation of masses that might Ne, 
pared to small hills, for a distance of several miles at a time 
effect which could never have been anticipated. The first aceon 
to Naples of these two great slides or landslips was couched in 
words :—*“ 'I'wo mountains on the opposite side of the valley walk, 
from their original position until they metin the middle of iy ? 
and there joining together, they intercepted the course of a river, & OY 


j —Lyeli 8s Geology. 


London pavements. —On the 7th October was commenced the impr: 
| carriage-way pavement, intended to be generally used in fature for} ; 
streets of the Metropolis. The spotselected torthe beginning is: eal 
lower part of St. James’s-ttreet, nearthe Palace, which has been ely : 
ed of the old paving materials, and the new laid down forthe gp; 


re 

20 yard It consists of oblong granite stones of equal sizes, and hey 
| to sug hanicety that, when laid together, they form avery leve 7 
j face. ‘The intervals are grouted in with a strong cement, which, wh mM 
} dry, becomes as hard and as durable as the stone itself, and the w em 
pavement then forms one solid and compact body, without the liabili acti 
| of wearing into ruts or unevenness, the inconvenience which has ithe: ea 

to been so justly complained of. The stones shoulder one under | 1 
| edge of the other, and are so pitched that : ny weight passing over t lat 
| surface is sustained by the whole body without the stress being on nm 


particular part, as there is a corresponding support from the crown, « es, d 
centre of the road. to the extremity of the side Any portion of 
can be easily removed for the purpose of mending the sewers, water 


pipes, &c.—London Paper. 


Inscriptions in Living Trees.—In the last number of Dr. Brewster's i 
| Journal there is a curious paper, translated from the Swedist — 





| Words or figures are often idly cut in trees; and the general opinio: 
that they are soon obliterated by the growth of the wood. It appes at 
however, from anumber of examples cited, that this is not the case— i 
| that, on the contrary, the inscription is faithfully retained in the tree « LIcess 
| longas it endures, and that. if it is not seriously injured, the number ft 
concentric rings of wood found above the inseription will accurately 
denote the time when it was cut. Professor Lanrell of the Univers ge 
of Lund, made two inscriptions in two beech trees, in 1748. The on i" 
was opened in 1756, and had the inscription remaining, with eig) 
of wood over it; the other in 1764, and had sixteen rings over 
Bishop Faxe sent latéy to the Museum of Lund, two pieces of w oy 
from a tree which grew near Helzinborg, and which, during the sawi 
and cleaning, separate in such a way, that the inscription stands rig uilt 
on the one piece, but rversed on the other. Itis “F. M. d. 2! rep 
1817,” but the letters and figures are placed below one another, in! aC 
lines. It was cut in 182, and the inseription was found to be cover 
with nine concentric layers of wood, the tenth being imperfect —S l 
ral other examples are given, but they are less precise 





in ‘ 
eal . 


The following is an extract of a letter from Geneva, dated & 
20:—* On the 13th, four Pnglishmen, in spite of the dissuasion of t 
guide, and notwithstanding the great quantity of snow that has faien 
lately, persisted in ascending the Cul du Bonhomme, about 5,000 te 
high. They set out from Contamine, towards eleven o'clock, light 
dressed, without provisions, and with one guide ; but a hurricane! 
ing scattered the snow, and covered the path, they were oblige dtoy 
sue their way with half their bodies in the snow. One of the four! ; 
vellers, Mr. Angustus Campbell, aged 29, soon felt himee If faint 
and the guide took him upon his shoulders, but a short time after it 
found he had expired. ‘The same causes occasioned the death of M 
Richard Becker, aged nineteen, brother-in-law of Mr. ¢ ampbell 





In the repository at Woolwich, among the curious relies, may ' " 
| seen a clinker, which is all that remains of the bank notes consume | 
| when the one-pound notes were put down. They wer des J 

furnace built for the occasion. The number burned daily averageé 

144,000: it occupied 13 months, and the nominal value of tht 
notes was £7,500,000.—Sunday Times 


trovect 








Vavieties. “ 


A new degree in Medicine. —A medical practitioner Jw ho shall be na 

Golden-squa 

or its immediate neighbourhood. The regulars were startled: they s# . 
Doctor whatever the name was, on a plate of great dimensions, # 

they saw patients going to his house, and they saw the Dor core me 
patients, till at length they lost all patience themselves an ad , 
mal request before the President, to ascertain what an : 
Doctor had to kill, to the manifest prejudice of the faculty : - 
were made, hints thrown out about a diploma, and various ean 
taken, until the Doctor was advertised to preside at some pares . 
ing; when to their surprise the authorised fee-takers saw no 


title of Doctor prefixed to the name of their foe, but the letters en 
1s, new jealousie 


ny 


- 


only Ue 


8.5. B 


K. appended to it This excited new commotior The D 
" ¢ . atients 
new angers, new persecutions, and, of course, oer’ 7 ‘ 
| . ‘ » one . mt m vane 
tor was desired to explain the honours he assumed, when | 


vas compelled to the disclosurt 
Wie compeltied t > end tha 


bich was © 


clined; until at length he . + 
ty confessed that he had dubbed himself Doet 
S. B. K. were only typic al of his resiaenc 





hones 


letters © 
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A Kaocker. 

, : »+—We quo aaa a. Seri byt ——* . " > ae : niiliedinds > aie 

ne oT inl am bo has completed his eighteenth year within Scripture, which says, ‘Make thy peace with thine adversary whilst 

we), hours of his writing this advertisement, wishing to make 
jred Ix 


ear’ + the res angusta domi, hereby tenders his capacitics to any 
sais 


gable senna ee hopes bh Winging up has not been wholly | Blackstone's splendid Epic if you seek a specimen of real unagma- 

pect od he would fain apply some of the little items of his unpre- | Sore power <ul ‘ : abs 2 

—-_" towards honest advancement in a life which even his } fy : “ Painting fair the form of things,’ at bape 

j i has proved to be not altogether unche quered—the ; orn you would read a genuine romance, buy * Tidd’s Practice 

c <istably glancing at an example which recent ev ents | London Police.—Denis Mahoney was indicted for stealing a £5 Bank 
ev ived and made too memorable to be overlooked by such @ | of England note from the person of William Wallis. 

pit oh fortune as the advertiser, to wit, the august example of King |. ‘The prosecutor, a regular jack tar, stated that on the 16th of July — 
a “Firs, who when, in ‘ the turns of chance below,’ even his} Tlie Common Sergeant (interrupting him)—You lost your money ! 

’ " diamed. did not disdain to extract independent maintenance Jrom W itness—Lost it? Not 1. It was taken from me, but L reeaptured it 
ri in his early days he had learnt as mere ornament. The Common Sergeant—The prisoner was a shipmate of yours, | 

SUp pose. 


- Edam, however, deprecates the excitemen t of expectations | 
. may, upon trial, be found wanting. Far from aiming, like Witness—He a shipmate! He is a land lubber 

*ousl¥ accomplished Duke of Orleans, at geometry or tne sub- | The Common Sergeant—Well, tell us what happened to you. 
wiences. the humble advertiser ventures to hope that his tolera- | Witness—I was going along the Commercial-road when | was hailed 
orl, improving, fluency in French, Italian, and in modern | by a coach, in which that chap and his wife were (pointing to the pri- 
ihe latter language now become of increas¢ d English interest Well, we were going to the East India Dock gate, when the 
» increase of English colonization in the Mediterranean ), would coach stopped, and a female got out at the larboard side, and presently 
’ him to give lessons and materially conduce to pectent ape IN | after she taints away. lopened the coach door to give her some air, 
, those branches at most moderate remunerations. That 84M} and then I feels the prisoner's wife put ber hand into my larboard pock- 
s huerrancn lias been the sad cause of this anxious advertisement. et and take out my money. She saw that I twigged her, so she gave it 
* 1,900 years alter the I rince of Latin Poets w rote his description up to her husband. ‘“ Hollo,” says I, “ pirates on board!” so I grap- 
“oe storm Which, all but, ingulphed Eneas and his followers—that ples with him, and then I sees the note on the seat ot the coach, and 
ion which from Homer to Shakspeare, from Shakspeare to the | takes it up and claps itin my pocket, and then L sung out for help, and 
gave the prisoner in charge. 


the glorious fictions of our law. 


< 


4 espe 


seve irre 


wat 


wie 





soner. ) 





. hour, the universe of poetry has never equalled—even in that 

srt of that very sea, @ sudden springing up of that wind, which though | The Common Sergeant directed the Jury to acquit the prisoner, 

we and delight of northern regions is proverbial tor storms (Cre- | there be ing no proof that he ever had possession of the note lle was 

cellis Africus ) not confined to ulustrating the poct’s text in abruptly | acquitted accordingly 

jing a shipful ot ‘noble creatures’ trom the sight of the clouds, | Prisecutor—<I cay. 
face of heaven and light of the day, not confined to a presenti- . 


<= 


oes 


who's to have the note? 


mmon Sergeant—You are 


— 


thou art on the way with him.’ We need not add, that this ts one of | end. 
Talk of the imagination of a Shak- | fully acquainted with my views, which are 
r of accidents may raise up in | *Pe@re ora Milton! or the interesting fictions of a Walter Scott !—turn | Congress. 


| 
To His Exc. Gen. Jose Antonio Paez 


| 





| stable, it was by no means to be inferred that he would 


| 





en since of his neighbours, by having Stone Steps and a | mon law, at this day, in the casting of an Essoign, as it is called,—being | you may always take it for rranted, that the destiny of Col Sods 
sped from those = > 7 . the four days given to the defendant to appear in court after the retura | pends upon that of Venezuela, > pote et 
te the following advertisement as a perfect of the writ, in order that he may have an opportunity of fulfilling the | that of Colombia. 


and the destiny of Venezuela upou 


Icould add much more to this communication, which would never 
I therefore refer you to what will be stated by Austria, who is 
briefly these, —Sustain the 
I remain, my dear General, your most affectionate friend, 
BOLIVAR 
A true Copy, Col. J. AUSTRIA 
SECRET INSTRUCTIONS 
Minute of the principal points embraced in the instructions which J 
received from His Exc. the Liberator President. on leaving Popayan 
- < Ris - 
15th Dec. 1829, atter fulfilling the commission « ntrusted to ame by 
His Exe. the Chiet Superior of Venezuela, Gen. Jose Antonio Paes 
l. To represent to His Exceileney the Chiet Superior and his friends 
4 > d , 
the insuperable difficulties which existed against the establishment of « 
monarey in Colombia; and that consequently, thos persons were 
greatly in error who desired « change in our political torm, as the 
essential good W hich the critical situation of the ce: untry required 
That public opinion had been silent in respect to such a change and 
there was reason to believe that the people, whose will was the only 
proper guide, would not relinguish their republican forms for a Mo 
narehy, the very mention of Which ought to excite alarm, and kind! 
anew the patriotic enthusiasm whieh sprung up with the first shout o) 
liberty, on the first day of our Revolution, and rave rise to immense 
sacrifie ‘son the part of the community, and heroic efforts on the part 
of the « itizens. Phat if in other times His Excelleney had expressed 
his opinion in faveur an a yovernment more « ’ 


w less energetic and 


to approve of snch 
a violent transiormation. That judging from the habits, morals. and 
intelligence of the country, he had been able to commit hi 


though 
to the judgment of his f 


WW citizens—his only aim being, at all times 
liberties, and the ern itest amount of 
which conld be contlerred 


public individual securit 


‘That in consequence of the decree of thi 


‘instant death to all on shipboard, but in rending reality, depriv- 

» soul of clouds, of light and life, by sinking the whole in the fell 

without a single survivor—the advertiser's dear father (an Eng- 
ionary in the Ionian islands) being one of the sufferers.” 


Lith October, the time had arrive 
the men in particular, could pronounce in regard to the form 
ought to be established, and the modifications whieh the 


' 

( 
Prosecutor—Thank you 
The Court were convulsed with laughter during the time the pro- 
| Secutor was giving his evidence. He, with that genuine good feeling 


When the people in genera 


1, ane 
Which 


country re 


| that characterises a British sailor, on hearing that the prisoner was like- 
| ly to he kept some time in limbo, sent the following singular epistle to 
| Mr Wantner, the Governor of Newgate, which we give verbatim ct 
literatun 

“ Plese your Worship to libberate Denis Mahoney, as I have no 
I and your Honour’s petitioner will ever pray 


WM. WALLIS, Sailor 


ron THE critics.—F rom the French of Armand Guff 
“Write just as you speak,” say modern critics 

That desperate band of merciless ascetics : | 
Ove! who fixed the laws of composition, 
Have ye no pity for my sad condition ! | 
reli me, in God’s name, how should I compose 


Por, gentle critics, I speak through my nose ! 


charge against Denis, 
Yo Mr. Wantuer, Neugate 
—<f—— 
COLOMBIA. 


epplied Ridicule —The French have sometimes a short way of | 
the knot (if indeed, such a simple question can be called knot- | | 
“-dienle, where reasoning has failed. We select from one of | of a document of great importance, vin: the reply of Gen. Bolivar to 
rnals the following humourous exposure of the folly of the | the proposal of Paez to place the Liberator on the throne The follow 
workmen; the truth is not less striking than the joke jing isa translation of that important communication and its perusal 
sfortunate for the Deputies that the journeymen printers of Pa- | will very satis! 
eat last agreed, with as much disinterestedness as patriotism, how 
sonable were their pretensions of destroying the mechanical My Dear General :—To-day I depart for the Valley of Cauca, with 
; asthe Chamber would have been filled with petitions to that | an intention of continuing my march towards the North: and although 
Several of these petitions have been sent us, which we print, | Austria has made a long stay, he has not lost the time, inasmuch as he 
{ iving way to ill-calculated necessities they were going | has been able to meditate thoroughly upon the proposition which he 
bsurdities. 1. A petition from an amanuensis, | has come to make me on behalf of your Excellency,—at the same time 
lemands the breaking up of presses of every description, and the | making known the patriotic and generous sentiments by which you are 
2. A petition from knitting women, demanding | actuated in the present crisis of the Republic. He now takes his leave 
iking up of spinning machines. 3. A petition from weavers, | and will tell you v« rbally all our conver sation relative to the matter in 
lemand the breaking up of steam-engines. 4. A petition from question Meanwhile I will only repeat what I have already told you 
jate manufacturers of Jayonne, who wish the abolition of cho- | concerning the policy that ought to be adopted for the preservation of 
made by machinery. 5. A petition from the coachmen of small | (he Republic, which we have created through the heroism and sacrifices 
es, demanding the abolition of omnibuses. 6. A petition from wa- | 
neu, requesting the abolition of steam-boats. 7. A petition from | 








actorily show) ho has been the real traitor to Colombia. 1 
Popayan, 15th Dee, 129 


} 





ymit the greatest a 


cuion ol types. 


f the people. 
Every body wishes to know whatI think ought to be done by the 
riers, demanding the abolition of hackney-coaches, and the re-estab- | approaching Congress. My reply has uniformly been, that having 
ent of sedan-chairs. 8. A petition from colourmen, sticking- | called it together and invested it with the powers which the Council of 
r makers, fan-makers, and hair-powder manufacturers, demand- | State desired it to possess, and having given it authority to form a 
at the wearing Of fans, ronge, sticking-plaster, and hair-pow der, | Constitution and appoint & Chief Magistrate, { ought to abstain from 
ibe re-established by law. 9. A petition from postilions, demand- | infuencing its approaching deliberations by my own opinions. [have 
abolition of telegraphs. 10. A petition from porters, for the | said further, that I ought not to be ~~ at the place of its sessions, 
o of the two-penny post.” lest it should be supposed that [ had some hand in the legislative pro- 
ceedings of the Deputies; that I ought not even to expres in my Mes- 
sage my opinion relative to the form of government and the modifica- 
tions Which on that subject the country requires. Also I have resolved 
not to accept the appointment which the Congress may offer me, of 
President of the Republic, that it may not be said that | have conferred 
these powers upon the Deputies in order to secure my own election 
For all these reasons and many others which cannot mention, it is 
my urevocable determination to resign the Presidency of the State 
and never again to accept it, even though [ should be elected anew 
and urged ever so earnestly to return to the exercise of its functions 
But Lam also determined to continue my services to the Republic, in 
the capacity of General-in-chief of the Army, and to render perfect 
obedience to the new Magistrate, supporting him with all my authority, 
influence and resources; intending that my zeal for the public service 
shall be more efficient and active than hitherto, in order to make amends, 
jin this erisis, for my separation from the government, and lo save the 
Ropublic, if possible, from dissolution by civil war, or by other causes 
: . —_ ‘ ‘ more or less to be deplored. In adopting this resolution, | have reck- 
Bore.—The late General Palmer, the distinguished sire of @ | oned upon the very important aid of your friendship towards me, that 
d son, was as remarkable for his eminent abilities, as for | wemay jointly | reserve the country in the present extraordinary jar- 
_ pode eege nen When in India, a young anc for- rings of Opinion, if you should be ‘slected to the Preside ney,—or if 
ae iether of the ¢ ompany s ¢ ivil or military service tne your disinterestedness should decliue the appointment, or not desire it 
esayeth not, was rather freely and pertly cross-examining the | then as comrades and companions in arms ; forwithout this co-operation 
vasto his early career and rapid promotion. He insisted on | 


ssirey Polite —There are some Frenchmenin whom the habits 
leness are so strong, that on no occasion do they deviate from 
During the recent revolution, the rooms occupied by an En- 
gentleman who resided at Paris were visited by some Freachinen 
spectable appearance, who, after having knocked at his door and 
cisedfor the intrusion, begged in the most polite manner, “ qu'il 
wroit permis de tuer quelques Suisses de la fenetre de sa maison 
~\at he would permit them to shoota few Swiss from the window. 
ild searcely have refused any request urged in so easy and polite 
wer. “ Volontiers, Messieurs; autant que vous voudrez,”’ was 
reply; “ Most willingly, gentlemen, as many as you please,” 
accordingly stationed themselves at the windows, and did shoot 
—Ezaminer. 





ladvs.—The Duchess of St. Albans, whilst sojoarning at Har- | 
ast week, gave a dinnerto a numberof old women, at which 
ided. The entertainment concluded with a ball.—London 


on your part I should scarcely hope to contribute to so desirable a 






g the date of « very grade, and the history of every distinction restit 
vent on very quietly for some time; at last the General fired So then. my dear General, you ought to decide immediately to save 


we Fag - Angee and the curtain a. .“ i have NOW, | he © yuntry, commanding or se rving,—and moreover you sh 
eenveman, had the pleasure of satisfying your curiosity, will no time in communicating to your friends in Congress, whether or not 
‘ewise permit me to indulge mine ?”—* Assuredly, General: I | — y ; tel. 
lingly answer any question you may put to me.’’—*“ Well, 
Lhave told you how J came to the 
capacity you arrived in it?”’—‘ Doubtless, General. [ left | 
‘inthe Kent, as a guinea-pig, (an inferior grade to a midship- 
'wastwo or three years ago.”"—‘‘ Really! Well, upon 1 
¢, I thought so. Are you sure, though, it was only two or 


ago’ You have crown up such a great bore since 


ould lose 


| you will accept the Presidency should it be conferred on you; for when 


once the election is made, 


order to prevent intrigues, political and military, w hich would other- 


wise take place in the interval 


| of the State: 
your part, in case any other person should be chosen to govern us 
tsome time back he prohibited the editor of the Milan Alma- 
} publishing in that work a list of the names and residences of 
try in that « ity, ashe had usually done: and, on the publisher | the le gislators may not be « 
/ evade the prohibition by including their names in a larger | dispositions of those who may succeed me in command 
tthe title of ‘The Distinguished Personages in Milan,” this| Col. Austria will explain to you in detail the advantages whi h will 
ippressed, and the unfortunate inhabitants of that prover- | result to the Republic from my separation [from the government, | and 
we driven to the hard necessity of finding a lawyer | the circumstances which have led me to the adoption of this measure 
n : ¢ » instructed to inform you what will be my course under these 


f a suit. which in | circumstances, and to collect such information itn Bogota, as may ac- 


wish to burden myself with new political responsibilities. It however 


belongs to the candidates to make known their feelings and wishes, that 


1.—In a similar spirit, the same monarch has decreed | He is al 
iciiatory overture for the adj i 
‘1 


. istment 
that you mav be 


quaint + n order 
| 

ut of . 1) iv 1 a thee rh the hle te ind ; adom 
ing o| one, shall in no case ” made through the able toe judge with more Wt mT 
For myself TL only ask one thing, viz. that 


what vou think. or desire 


, ~ . . " ‘ a ‘ 4 

a necessary (although too often merely a formal preit- ou with the present tate of affairs 
© instit 0 , 
Mwyer, nor shall any of that protession be allowed to in- | dingly 
inany m 


some tittle kn 


' 


Really this latter de-| nicate to me with all 
human nature. We 


tke Us plan, of a conciliatory overture before suit. being | 


herewitt anner whatever frankness 





wwledge ofl remember | existing circumstances, for which purpose I will advas 


rapidly a lam able 





} 
| 
} 


| wish of his heart ; 


{ We mentioned in our paper of Dec. 4th that we were in possession | 


| 


} 


| 


iclared that he would never change his title of 


quired—which pronunciamento ought to be the only guide to the d 
berations of the Constitutional Congress, and on this account His Ex: 
had abstained from giving any opinion in the case, that the Depnatic 
might be influenced by no other prineiples than those which emanated 
irom the pure fountain of the nation. That Elis Exec. had already de 
Liberator for that o! 
had been, and was, the most sincer: 
and finally, that altiough all Colowbia, in the m 
decided and determined manner, 

be the monarch. 

2. To persuade His Exe. the Chief Superior, of the advantages which 
would result. to Colombia from the Liberator’s relinquishing the su 
preme command ot the Republic. On this point His Excellency er 
larged: pres nting incontestible reasons, and clearly show ing the ad 
vantages which the country would derive from thi disinterested as 
the more useful and necessary because the august and formidable tri 
Ne “ 
itselfin regard to the political conduct of His Excellency, and becaus 
Colombia, and other { had violated the peace and 
changed their institutions, in view, apparently, of the immense powe 
which a conflagration of unheard-of evi 
stances, had compelled the px ople to deposit in the 

ellency, and himself to accept and exercis 
had transpired in favor of a political change 


Emperor or King, and that th 


hould demand a King, he would no! 


bunal of public opinion mthe Old W orld oct the id expre ed 


indred communities 


aided by fortuitous circum 
hands of lie Ex 
That the opinions which 
and of bringing the cour 
m irrevocable to relin 
himself 
about to convene, 


try to a monarchical form, had made his resolut 
Presidency of the State 


quishs the and present a citizen be 
Whit h wa and bef rr 
who might be elected, that he might ewear obe 


dience, and offer all his influence and efforts to support their authority 


fore Lie constituent Congre 
the new Magistrate 


}and secure the triumph and permanence of this regeneration, based es 





with the greatest pleasure I will obey your orders, if you become Chief | known; fev 
and I desire that you will give me a similar assurance on | in @ painter 
1 | of one of those splendid summer evenings which we breagbe only un- 


—Such is the antipathy of the Emperor of Austria to the legal | have not sought to exert an influence in this matter, because I do not | der asouthern sky, two 


mbarrassed by being unacquainted with the } margin of the manificent bay 


clusively upon the free will of the people. ‘That after suppressing 
thousand intestine Feyplutions which originated in different and « 
cordant princiffles-aiher celebrating an honourable peace with Per 
Which satisfied the imsulted honour of Colombia,—and alter having con 
vened the national sovereignty in all its plenitude—this great moral 
ary on the part of His Excellency, as the most splendid 
termination of his politieal life. That as public opinion required that 
he should not leave the country, he would, on the acceptance of his 
resignation, offer his services as General, if they should be considered 
necessary,—redoubling hw zeal and efforts until the empire of the cou 
stitution and laws should be fully established, and the fierce hydra of 
anarchy banished forever. His Excellency repeatedly assured me thy 
his determination was wrevocable—that he wished to Lift up his head, 
now bowed down with atrocious and incessant calumny. That the 
good or evil which his administration had produced in ¢ olombia, had 
been set down exclusively to his own reputation, when perhaps it should 
have been shared by other functionaries, for in the administration of 
the government he never was absolute. Always surrounded by «a 
Ministry, and listening to the voice of a council, he never could be 
considered as the exclusive author of the good, or source of the bad, 
although his name preceded a thousand acts in which he neither had, 
nor desired to have, any participation. And in fine, he asked His Exe 
Paez, and all bis fellow eitizens, to co-operate in saving hi glory 4 
not his own exelusive property, but that of Colombia ; ane 


act was nece 


(yen 
which was 
being the glory of Colombia, it ought to be preserved immaculate 

\ true copy. J. AUSTRIA 

—<—— 
LOVE’S PAINTER. 
RY T. ROSCOF, FSQ 
From the Winter's Wreath, for 163) 

It has been boldly, if not philosophically, asserted by an old English 
writer, that to the man who truly dares, few things are imy oesitle.”* 
Whether this be mere theory or founded on experience, the influence 
of so encouraging # maxim was never more remarkably exemplified, 


it is absolutely necessary that the candidate | than in the adventures of a hero—for he was a hero in heart and spirit- 
country, and when—may I | elect should enter immediately upon the discharge of his functions, in | of the following narrative 


Among the modern miracles of Italy so well vouched for and so nn 


I give vou my word of honour, that | merous, those connected with the Pine Arts are not perhaps generally 


possibly having heard, though there is nothing miraculou: 
s making love, that love once made a painter. At the close 
young persons, engaged in earnest discourse 
their stepe towards Naples, elong those beautiiul shady 
gardens of the Villa Reale, extending nearly a mile on the 
They were returning from an excursion 


were bending 


paths in the 


| to thefdeligt tful environs of Baia#, whither the lady's father hed accoin 


and form vour dcetermimation accor- 
you will commu- 
to do in 


nee to Cucuta as 


Vv 80 of our own law-menders; and althouch it did not | No one loves Venezuela more than I do No one understands better 
‘proposition for excluding lawyers, it was not favourably re- | its true interests. And as yours and mine are intimately connected 
Inde mething of this sort does already exist, or, rather, | with the soil which gave us birth and glory, we ought to form aunion 
4 to exist, not in the practice, but in the theory of our com- | the most sincere and cordial between Venezuela and ourselves 


But | what bad these “high thoughts, sested in @ heart of courtesy, 


panied them, to study the picturesque scenery round the gardens and 
grotio of Posilippo. Colantonio del Fiore was a painter of some sre 
| ute, and he now lingered amid these spots to witness the effect of a 
sun-set on the distant waters, forgetting that he hed admon 
ter and the youth who had attended them, to pros eed on 
their wav home. ‘The latter, named Antonio Solario. was the son Of # 
| poor me chanic, from his wandering habits called [ Zingero, or the gip 
| “ey He had been favourably noticed by Colantonio for his ingenuity 
at his father’s ke wly occupation,—that of a blacksmith. The actiat bad 
lengaged him for some time in his house, in framing various Tittle arti 
domestic ornament or use. He saw and loved the fair Bianen, 
jand spite of his humble station, secretly re solved some day to obtein 
her hand. Gentle and intelligent, with a pleasing address, and a noble 
and aspiring spirit, he felt that fortune had done him some wrong, for 
to de 


| brillian 
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with birth and station, lowly and obscure as his?) They served but to 
make his feelings more bitter by the contrast, while every day's expe- 
rience impressed him more deeply with the persuasion, that by giving 
free scope to his energies, he might emancipate himself from the tram- 
wnels of his obscurity. This seeret conviction gave him a certain air 
of frankness and resolution, so that, as was observed by Sylla of Julius 
(wsar, he seemed to carry fortune in his looks. _ This no means 
prejadiced his cause in the eyes of her he lov ed y et, in the presence 
1! Bianca, his tongue had hitherto refused to give utterance to his 
wishes, however often he had schooled it to the task: but that evening 
ie had seeretly vowed should tree him from the tortures of suspense. 
An expression of deep saduess rested on his features as he walked by 
the maiden’s side; he was long silent, and when he fancied he was pre- 
pared to speak, the fear of ber anger flashed across his mind, and he 
only sighed. 

The gentle Bianea, fixing her eyes on him for a moment, half re- 
reproac fully inquired what had occurred to disturb him. “I never 
yet,” replied Solario, “disguised the truth w ith any one; and 1 will not 
now, at whatever risk ;—it is because I fear yor that I am sad. 

[ An explanation and m itual declaration of affeetion followed.) 

No language could do justice to the feelinzs of Antonio, as he won 
from Bianca's lips, the assurance that he had not overrated his own 
ambition and deserts. But in the same breath she besought him with 
‘ones. to seek her father, and disclose all that had passed ; 

‘Not a moment shall be lost;” replied Solarw; “ and there is one 
her, my noble benefactress, to whom I owe so much for she it was 
ho introduced me into your father’s house. Yes! the princess Mad- 

dolena will never desert me.” 
Desert you! Antonio; you who-preserved her life at the peril of 
your own! Bat go; and tell my father,—ab, att,” 
” Little dreamed the solitary artist, as he saw Antonio approach, what 
was the nature of the intelligence he had to hear. Colantonio had ac- 
quired a considerable reputation, and was become the head of a school; 
he had moreover as a pretty high opinion of himself and his art; 
id it had never entered into his head that Solario could venture to 
nire even to the office of grinding his colours, or, at most perhaps, of 
loving on the back-ground of his pictures. Yet the being now stood 
before him, destined to surpass not only what the self-complacent Co- 
jnntonio had ever produced; but to emulate the living truth and sweet- 
f of Raphael and Titian. He at once calmly informed the artist 
that he had come to request the hand of his daughter. The surprise 
and perplexity of the Neapolitan master would have formed a fine 
study for natural expression ; but in the next moment the idea seemed 
) truly ludicrous and absurd, that instead of falling into a passion, he 
only laughed and replied :—* Well, my good Antonio, when you be- 
come as great a painter, as | wish my son-in-law to be, you shall marry 
my daughter.’"—At these words, uttered in a jesting tone, an ex- 
pression of indignation for a moment clouded Solario’s brow ; the next } 
he mastered the rising feeling; and intreated him to hear what | 
1d to say But have I not made a vow,;that none except a great 
painter shall wed Bianca? Yes!—and I swear to observe it A va- | 
riety of emotions filled the heart of Antonio ; struggle, | 
he exclaimed, “IT accept the conditions, and have only to request you 
will repeat them in the presence of your daughter, aud the princess 
Maddalena,”—to whi nio, still smiling, assented 
When they all met, the artist ee pe ited his pr ynise, as wellas t 
vow he had taken, which, not even the daughter of his sovereign, 
persuade him ¢o retract. ‘Turning, therefore, to the yout! 
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but after a brief 
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my poor Antonio, aid she, “I am truly grieved at this, both for 
yours and Bianca’s sake. What can we do;— do you ask 
‘ Simply,”’ replied Antonio, that you Witness our agreement, and 
obtain for me the space of ten years to accomplish the conditions Co 
lantonio del Fiore require That shall be given, replic i the 
Princess; “but what says the fair Bianca?” “I have already ob- | 
tained her consent,” replied Antonio “What! for ten years?” 


inquired the Princess 
It is true,” returned the painter's daughter; I do consent to all; 
nd the conditions were then regularly drawn out and witnessed by | 
the Princess, who took her leave of the younglovers almost in tears 
Colantonio, howevever, now insisted on sal W's quitting his house, | 
and enquiring a kaowledge of his art clsewhe®®PfFor he believed that 
when absent, he would be forgotten, and Biaaéa® affections, in time, 
transferred to some other objeet; indeed, he tteated the whole affair as 
1 mere extravaganza peculiar to youth. Bitter was the parting scene | 
between the two lovers; and Antonio frankly deelared, that she would 
never see or hear of him more, unless he should return in triumph to 
«laim her as his bride j 
The world was now all before him, and sadly the young exile bent 
his steps from the home of her he loved. Days and months at length | 
became years,—yet no tidings of Antonio. he had failed surely in the 
undertaking; and the heart of Bianca grew faint and sick. It was | 
now the third year of his departure; and 4s time wore on, her doubts 
end fears became more confirmed. Her father never alluded to the 
! her evident uneasiness, her solitary rambles, and the | 


sulnect;—but 
faded roses in her cheeks, bore ample witness that deep and bitter me- 
maores were al work { 
The bright young season of existence had fleown—that season “ of | 
splendour in the grass, and beauty in the flower,” when every object | 
is arrayed in the hues of hope and fancy, and the heart and the imagi- | 
siati yn promise —only to betray How cruel 
ave written to inform her at least of his For other 
now aspiring to her love: and ont of these was favoured | 
wther: who declared that he would one d ry infallibly, become 


4}y ¢ 
win 


she th sucht, not once to 
afety—his truth 


Sutters were 
by hert 


a great painter; and urged his daughter earnes bestow on him her 


hand. The sad and faithful Bianca bore these trials without a com- | 
rint; but steadily refused to acceht other vows She bowed her | 
{ id in sorrow, and Colantonio began to fear he had cone too far: be 
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on seeing him more calm, sought to convince him of the insuperable 
difficulties he had to contend with; and that the sooner he abandoned 
his project, the happier it would be for both, as absence would shortly 
restore his peace of mind. 

The tears and entreaties of Antonio, however, at length prevailed, 
and Lippo consented to receive him into hisschool. At first the smiles 
and sarcasms of the students annoyed him; but his enthusiasm and de- 
votion were unequalled. He denied himself every indulgence beyond 
what was afforded him by reading and conversation upon art. Soon 
his services became valuable to his master, who lost no occasion of 
unfolding and directing his powers. Applause gave wings to the aspir- 
ing genius of his pupil; and the joy of this good master was little less 
than his own, when on beholding a Madonna and Child, he declared 
that he could teach Antonio nothing more ; and that he must visit Rome 
and Venice if be wished further to perfect himself in the art. It was 
now, for the first time, the young artist felt himself justified in writing, 
with tidings of success to the fair Bianca,—tidings which arrived only 
just as she stood upon the brink of an early grave. We need not pause 
to depict the tumults of rapture and grateful emotion which shook her 
bosom: we shall follow the steps of Antonio, who, after taking an af- 
fecting leave of his good master, repaired to Ferrara, where he enlarged 
his knowledge and skill by examining the works of Bricei and Galasso. 
At Venice he accomplished all he yet wanted in strength and brilliancy 
of colouring; and at Rome he studied those models of beautiful ex- 
pression and design which he afterwards so nearly approached as to 
rank next to Raphac!, and become the head of a me hs. 

After having visited the chief seats of art and learning in Italy, 
crowned with honours and splendid commissions from different cities, 
Antonio Solario prepared to return to Naples. He left noble speci- 
mens of his powers at different courts; and Pope Martin V. had em- 
ployed him at Rome to assist in decorating the Pallens. Upon reach- 
ing Naples, he instantly repaired to the court,and without announcing 
his name, applied to an officer to present one of his finest works to the 
princess, his former patroness, and now the Queen of Naples. It was 
a Madonna, with a group of cherubs crowning an infant Jesus. ‘The 
queen was struck with it, and sent for the artist. Such was the change 
which time and incessant toil had wrought in the youthful Antonio, 
that he was no longer recognised. She inquired the name of the 
painter. “It is by one Antonio Solario,” replied the artist, ‘the son 
of a poor smith.” “ That is impossible,” exclaimed the queen; “ he is 
dead, or has long since left the country.” ‘No, no;—am I forgotten? 
—do you not remember that [ worked at the palace ten years ago, and 
was refused the hand of Colantonio del Fiore’s daughter?” and he 
threw himself at the queen’s feet 

‘Can you indeed be Solario!—and this yoor work ?’—and the 
qaeen instantly sent a messenger to summon Colantanio to the palace. 
On his arrival, she concealed Antonio behind a screen, so that he might 
hear what passed, and then inquired of the old painter what he thought 
of the pieture before him. He expressed his utmost admiration; ad- 
vising her majesty to secure it at any price. ‘ [tis already mine, if you 
consent to bestow your daughter upon the painter; or do you still re- 
serve her forthe wandering gipsey, the son of the poor smith?” “No! 
He who produced that picture, and no other, shall be my son-in-law.”’ 
“ He is here, then, and will thank you himself;’ and the next moment 
Antonio stood inthe presence of Bianca's father, and claimed the per- 
formance of his promi What was the astonishment of Colantonio! 
—he could searesc ly credit his senses; nor would he, perhaps, have 
credited them, had not the queen reassured him. TYfe embraced Sola- 
rio; and again fixing hiseyes upon the Madonna, exclaimed, “ He has, 
indeed, fulfilled the hard conditions imposed upon him!” -‘ And he 
comes loaded with wealth and patronage,” agded the queen; “his 


fame is gone abroad, and we here also appoint him painter to the Nea- | 

politan court. Will these tidings be disagreeable to your daughter ?”’ 
“ Joy—joy,” exclaimed del Fiore; 1 shall see her happy once 

more ! ‘Hasten, then,” rejoined the queen; “let her come arrayed 


as a wealthy bride ; | must witness their meeting. I will myself bestow 
her hand upon Autonio Solario,—the noblest, the most constant of 
movers: 
The queen kept her word; she witnessed their meeting,—the , most 
ingular and affecting of any ever recorded in the annals of Love. «"f'o 
event more memorable, the queen celebrated theipmnptiats 
Lover-artist being made known, throngs of noble and 
tors cfowded to Naple 


thre wealthy visi- 
, eager to behold him, and obtain his prodhétions. 
—p— 
ABORIGINAL NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA, 
From a late number of the Westminster Revicw. 
[The name of M® Dawson, in connection with New South Wales, is 
well known—his work we believe has been published. The article that 


| follows was compiled in part from his M. 8.8 


The brief testimonies of 
trongly tos 
hy 


Mr. Dawson in favour of the natives, tend 
hake the opinion vulgarly entertained of their intellect and 
racter, especially as they come from a person of much natural sa 
and whose powers of observation have 





been con iderably itt- 


The greater number of those writers who, in their reasonings on hu- 
man nature, have had occasion to allude to the aboriginal inh ibitants 
of Australia, appear to have delighted in representing them as the last 
link in the chain of humanity 

M. Bory de St. Vincent, who deliver 





his opinions in a very decisive 
tone, appears to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on the disgusting pic- 
ture of these poor savages which his taney has produced. ‘Che retreat- 


their hideously prominent lips, 
which constitute some thing like a snout, give them, in his opinion, a 
striking resemblance to the madril ape; and nature naving refused them 
the further point of resemblance which wrinkles and a peculiar colour 
would furnish, they have been at the pains to supply the de y art 


ing forehead, their distended nostrils, 


fect 





trembled for her life. He saw her decline d ty by day; the neglect, the | ‘(heir eye-brows are thick and projecting; their mustachious thickest 
ingratitude—perhaps the scorn of one on whom he had staked allin | on the middle of the lip; their hair is black, but neither crisp nor 
life—disappointed love aud sorrow were drying up the tountains of her | yy lly, generally failing in large masses, something resembling curls. 
heart and being It never, he says, grows very long. The beard seems to be scanty 

What, meanwhile, were the str nge and chequered fortanes which though the whiskers are bush y enough This writer allows. ‘Pome hy 
hod followed the footsteps ot the banished Anton o? He left Naples that they posse fine dark eve s not expressive of ferocity The pitty 
with the determination to succeed, perish in the tr u. Tt was only | though large, is well formed. The body is stout, and we tl proportion- 
by becoming an excellent artist that he conld fulfill the conditions im- ed; but the arms, thighs. and legs, both inmen and wome n ies natn. 
ysed upon him Yet w hy 20 long sil nt, when the object of all | rally slends They are accordingly weak, in comparison with man 

s was pining in grief,—dying by his neglect? Alas! success alone | peg) The women are not much wider across the loins than the men 
eould give him a title to write to het he loved yet little dreamed he | ¢ izh their breasts, which grow long wi ive re at first la cm rey 
of the sufferings he had inflicted, and whieh might ey leprive him nd hemisnherical re, firm, 
of t chance of ing her mor \s ht ) did he imagine th his description of their phy ical form, however, is much ne the 
his pure, hich needand enthusiastic girl held faith unshaken, in itl uf which follows of their moral condition It is be Se 
. ite of pa tual authority, and offers of splandid alliance He had | thy gre ne resembiance to the brute is found \ristotle ima I that 
first travelled to Rome, where he met with bo master willing to afiord could not exist in total ignorance of the cial sta M Bo * 
him encouragem mnt. He next proc eded to Bologna for he had seen St. Vincent isof a quite different opinion. He we ben 
Cores ee ee productions nd h ard of the fam a Lippo Dal- | , : hout religion, without laws, wit! ts, livin 1 pele 
mazi, so cele ted for the heads of the Madonna as to have wont P ; rant of t first principles of soci Toad a iy 
appellation ot Lippe dalle Madon italitv, they itterly destitut d ‘ 

In passing t i { t tah rd} 1 with his f ! ha mm. not ¢ en atent to ¢ 0 ein 
in qu tof | ppo residence what strang tl i t crowed oO ( ‘ ul to W 1 t 1 
snind :—what doubts, what irs, a tely swayed his br |e upid gnatic Nature its ' conde ‘ 

y ung moral martyr vet held boldly as | tered Li; | petual wre ieciness, ha tow n ch 
, s house. he feared another trial w > re ito cor rocduces no eatable fruit, no nu ‘ ick « | 
trol his high spirit—to take no tix mptuous looks 1d ticated 
words which had so often sent him, to yprest passion, fro Virev, in hi Histoire Naturel! 1 Genre n 
many an artist's school. Between t ‘ years had elapsed ith a still more f ul ture " \ 4 
and little had yet been effected; while constant anxiety had 1 reyed on | with his old « Borev de St. Vi ” ‘ 
his health as well as his mind. What joy then on first beholding the | sembling monkey s that . \ te 
face of Lippo Dalmazi to find it auguring good; and on explaining his | haggard looks, cocked-up 1 : “pies 
views to see, instead of smile or jest, the warm tear of genuine sympa- , bellies like an alderman. The \ = 
‘ start into hiseyes! Antonio too wept: forsinee leaving his Bianca | ing breasts, are remarka . a 
be had seldom wet any simijar manifestation of kindly Lippo, | tu tyea i ' en tf m 
i 


with asplendid festival at the palace; and the adventurous history of | 


ga- | 


ait Decembey Ig 


than his rival dectaimer; for, having der "te 
the lowest and most brutal of the Sen teen bee POOF sarap, 

few of the comforts of the state of nature: a WS Upon * 
row, and great skillin the chase. His genevedity, = the } and. 
him too far; for, however skilful the Australian nar te , 


} - 
he bow and 





has not yet been found in possession of th 
M. Lesson, who is in general a better-inform 
ceding, agrees with Bory de St. Vincent i 


negroe 


bh des 
oes as buried in the most profound ignorance a Misery), 
and ina state of moral degradation which almost lac ~ Wretehedns., 
with the brute. He does not, however, assert f at pene OR 8 ler, 
inferior animals, in pairs, ignorant of ali ideas of we eee Hive like 1, 
that they are collected into small tribes, which h an beet Te Mar). 
tion with each other. It is difficult to understand + HO COMMInie, 
means by “ communication.” These little tribes Peecieely hag b 
peace, and sometimes at wart, with each other: and thi sometimes 
isto have some kind of communication. Besides aS, We imari,, 
that many of these tribes speak the same langunge : pi a8CEraine 
| living in the vicinity of each other, and speaking the =e that person, 
should have no manner of communication. js diffeul; ian laren: 
To make out the case against the savages « omplet Ny - COREE}, 
| serves that of all the social habits of their white neighho Leson » 
}adopt such as are vicious and degrading: for example than - 
: baby 


. . 5) 
drinking. 
= © poor and the 








But is not this the case with th 
even in the most polished countries of Europe? 
wild men for not adopting virtues of which we fe 
| glimpses among the colonists, what are we 
Europe, who, amid all the blaze of science an 
philosophers, and remain obstinately and blindly attached 
|misery! According to this mode of reasoning the body < 
tion in Europe are still savages, ignorance and viee being 
;more prevalent than knowledge and virtue. - 
| senses are the most intelligible of all pleasures; and in the hana 
man of a capacity for legislation the love of the Australien {2 
| pleasures might be cenverted into a means of civilizing hin =e 


Miseral, 
It We bleme ti, 
ar they Catch but i. ; 
to say of the CADRile ” 
d civilization, Pefuse ty 
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Vite an 
CVery ty 
The ple every When 

P CeSures of 


But the most absurd accusation of allistocome. M Lesson chy 
these poor creatures with immodesty, because they go , ntirely » 45 
without shame. But were our first parents iminodest jn p — 
Are our children immodest, because, if not prevente 
about, as they do in Hindoostan, in the same State ? 
is in the writer’s own mind. The connexion between 
desty and the idea of clothing is arbitrary; and if th: 
perform no indecent action, he may be regarded as 
point of modesty to a Parisian, whether in breeches 0 
sides, it is well known that among many nations hig 
kedness is sometimes regarded as a sign of purity. The asco: 
Hindoostan, who profess an extraordinary degree Of virtue, ep 
unclad. ‘The ancient Greeks represented many of thy ir God 
Goddesses naked; and civilized ladies of unimpeachable virtue 
these statues without a blush. Toa truly modest mind, as Livia f 
remarked to Augustus, a naked human being, whether male oy ( 
1s but a statue. 

To contrast, in some measure, with the accounts of the 9 
ters, with whom Mr. Malthus exactly agrees, we shall now 
reader with Mr. Dawson’s description of the manners and charges 
these people. On many points he concurs withthe writers whos 
nious we have been detailing. He observes, for example, that by 
men and women the arms, the thighs and the legs are 


| the body ; 


aradis 
d, they wou 
The inn 
the idea «j 
> naked « 
at least equal 
Fr petticoats | 
hly civilized 





too slender 

but he saw no corpulent persons in the country. 'T 
head was always retreating; the eye-brows bushy , 

{ piercing, but deep sunken. 





; the eyes black 
The nose, however, instead of be 
cocked up, as M. Virey describes it, is most frequently aquiline, 1 
itis sometimes found artificially flattened. The hair of the hy 
always, as it is well described by Péron, long and lank; bat wit) « 
individuals it is finer, with others coarser, as in Europe. The bai 
the children is generally soft and fine, like their skins. M. Laci 
gravely asserts that the Negroes are white when first born, a! d only | 
come black gradually as the air operates upon the ir complexions, Tt 
Australian when first born is of a bright eopper-colour, and if he afie 
wards grows darker, the change is rather attributable to. the oil, soo; 
and ochre, with which he incessantly daubs himself, than to the elle: 
of climate. The beard is short and curly, but very thick. As this 
| pendage, however, is rather regarded as @ nuisance than an ornamet 
| the tralian contrives with a burning stick to shave himself, on pe 
| ienlar occasions. When he is fortunate enough to procure a Lor 
pean to operate with a razor upon his chin, he conceives bimseli, 
the Turcoman chief Hajji Baba, to be in possession of supreme fel 
| and grins from ear to ear with inexpressible gratitude. In fact 
| Lesson bat once beheld one of these chocolate-coloured Australi 
under the hands of a skilful barber, he would no longer have despare 
of their civilization. The cheek bones are high, as in the Tartar re 
and the whole visage has a square cast, like that of the Mongols 
Thouga they appear to have made but little progress in the a 
life, they ere not,as M. Bory de St. Vincent imagines, insensible 
| advantages of a comfortable hut; but on the contrary whenever 
| inclemency of the weather renders shelter desirable, they erect 
neat little dwellings with poles and twigs, the door of which is alwe'é 
onthe lee side. On that side also the fire is kindled, that the wir' 
|may bear the smoke away from the hut. They are, moreover, ¢ 
tremely particular in the choice of their food; never eat any thing 
lor tainted; and seleet the purest water to drink. They-are, howeve 
|} voracious people; generally drink ardent spirits, in the neigh 
hood of the colonies; and, consequently perhaps, are remarkabiy # 
| lived 
The women, as among all other nations, are smaller than the of 
M. Lesson asserts that they are still uglier and more disgusting; % 
On the contrary, among the young wens, - ” 
son saw many that were very pretty, and, except that rag 
somewhat too slender, particularly well formed. Tees —_ 
| full and handsome, their waists smal, and the breadth across (he 
corresponding with the development of the form above. a 
Instead of the extraordinary lasciviousness attributed to them le 
Virey, the women of Australia exhibit a remarkable fidelity  * 
| husbands, and, as might be inferred from that circumetanee, wn 
and affectionate mothers. Adultery is punished with haere’ 
verity. The first act of courtship, savage as it seems, ® #°", 
mere ceremony, to which the women submit not unwilling'y 
savage has no time for long courtship, and knocks his mistress © ‘ 
and carries her off by force, that her virtue may appear eared 4 
and her resist great. After this cruel ceremony, ey os : 
all ated. Mr. Dawson, in fact, obse rves that the Aus ‘ 
eldom or never make us of any thing which is given to = ‘es " 
sharing it to the last morsel with their wives A dears pe 
husband dies, he islong and deeply lament i by 5 wae, ™ 
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not. in such a state of society, affect or feel griet tora tyrant = 
Having made these general remarks, we shall pre be - 

with an extract or two from Mr. Dawsons nal mer’ 

more valuable information on this subject th ny pr 

which we are acquainted ae 
“The natives,” says the Journal, “are naturally ® ene, eT 

1 } 1 ne y 


, 


race ol savages, and where any mise hie 


generally arisen, I believe, from the bad conduct of 2 r t 
bours 1 have, perhaps, had more intercou . nnortunt” 
s mv residence has been here and more t ap r wy My 
seeing what they are. than any other person | the co r -” in 
has alwavs bee tn to conciliate “them, to give them =* - jn yore 

tine our tri ndship, aud to afford them protection again 
insuits shing in my PF 
‘ Having, from my first landing here, done every Ons i friend 
o prove to these po wr natives th I intende d fren bes bet 
! protector, a growine confidence, which is BOW Comp” 
pr 
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POOF savar,, Puring a short residence at Port Stephens, nope to the | 

> Upon =. of the servants of the establishment, | was a by : cone oe 

he bow ang. aw tribe of natives, who were very desirous of being on friendly | a farm 

ver bes cam, a ” gh us. Pent ouraged this disposition, ; — 

mM the Chay * ” food as we could spare, and also a quantity of tobacco, of be hich 

ow. sa ; articularly fond. I elso gave to eae man a tomahawk (or | 

er than the, Orr gs they call it), hich they prize above all earthly things. They | too 

these Slee ac? wise very fond of biscuit, breed, or flour, whic h taey knead | arrived at the farm 

| rretthedees ae in the ashes, as they see our people do. But the article of 

them > Ty - 7 

ey tive mae a ad, next to that, corn roasted in the ashes, like chesmtits. | for their dinner 
ke the Sag CO! 

ys but Te mar), a ar 100, : ~ A ; . 

RO Comma, “done of their greatest treats isto get an Indian bay, whic 4 

ECiICLY Why: we agtained sugar. This they cut in pieces, and boil in water, whieh 

* SOMEtime gen drink, until they sometimes become intoxicated, or blown 

He, We ima» ike an ox in clover, and can drink no more. 


by presenting them W ith poor Tong had been killed; that I had liked him and all black fellows 


ared most delicious to them, was the boiled meal of | to eat, although before they had heard the news they had been longing 
They spoke not a word except when spoken to 1 
as well as of every thing sweet, they are inordinately | anxiously watched their motions and appearance, although had no ap- 


Upon this they set up a great shont, to his countrymen, they all crowded to the place 


faving discovered what things were most to their taste, I informed 
ANd that per. fia cetting out for Sydney, that | should soon return in a corbox 
Same lane, ee bi . with ay murry ( great) number of white people, and murry 
10 be FONE, wee aes for them to eat. 
M Lesson , — eed the same kind of boisterous pleasure as schoo!-boys do, 


ibours they Ot. = . poliday, 
ple the abi Pree They promise 
d the Miseral,i, ; 
we bleme thes 
PY Cateh by; _ 
the Cadailie yy 
ton, refuse | 
rhed to vies = 
rdy of even, 3 


er 


wm eve days) make pleaty bark for white fellow, massa. 


ach « 


We tee (see) massa, we look out, we get it bark !”’ 


wed at what was to come. 


or any very agreeable thing, is promised them by the t " t | 
d to get— Murry tousend bark. O plenty multitude following, and crying and howling most piteously 
‘jlow, massa, got plenty bark. Tree, four, pive oO (three, 

ou come 
‘on—we look out for corbon ship, on corbon water (the sea). 
After this they chat- 
aed eNO themselves, naps incessantly, and appearing over- 
then gave them a sugar beg, with some 


ir ens and an iron pot to boil itin. These they bore off in triumph to 
lence) istance from my tent: and when the delicious 
pleasures le ‘eis camp, & short dis j . 


n the hands 
tratian lor t 
g him 


they would perform a corrabaree, or dance. 


-4 then set their sugar-pot by the side of it. 
L. Lesson clare ~e 
0 entirely nakes - 
Pst in Paradis 
1, they would 
The imm 
n the idea oj 
he naked « 
at least equal 
oT ye ttieoats | 
hly civilized 
The aseet 
irtue, £0 ent 
their Gods 
able virtue 
nd, as Livia fi 
r male or fe; 


»«ay, ina very curious and even handsome manner. 


x 
» 


wede them appear by fire-light as i 


ways are, and in this state they began to dance. 


oh as no European could imitate. 


f the al 

| now pres ! - > Psat . 
e whose voice this an imitation. 
S ANG Characte 
Writers whos 


mple, that hot! 


voted, and they proceeded to make an immense fire with dried wood, |” 
5 After this I observed | Vays been employed about | tent, had left the settlement. 
they all retired to their camp for a short time, and when they re- 
wed, | noticed that their bodies were painted in different parts with 
They had 
alked straight lines from the ankle up the outside of the thighs, which 
dressed in Hussar pantaloons. 
Their faces were painted with red ochre, and their breasts with serpen- 
sne lines, interspersed with dots. They were perfectly naked, as they 


“4 man, and one-or two wemen, act as musicians, striking two | 
dicks together, and singing one of their rude songs. The dance is ex- 
cedingly pretty and amusing; but the kimd of motion of the limbs is 
It resembles that of one of those 
puppet harlequins sold to children at fairs, more than any thing else. 
They sometimes change places in a confused manner, and then file off 
ip pairs; after which they return with increased ardour in a phalanx, 
four or ive deep, keeping up the harlequin-like motion altogether, in 
the best time possible, and making a noise with their lips like—“ proo, 
soo, proo,” which then changes to grunting like the kangaroo, of | 
It is not unlike that of a pig. 
ves were all turned towards me, and when I laughed, and appeared 
onch pleased, they quickened their motion. At length, when they 
were tired, they turned their backs, and disunited with a loud shout, 


Their 


in: t = vbich gradually turned into a hearty laugh. 
ey Pw During the dance, I observed the women standing in a circle by 


instead ot being 
y aquiline the 
air of the he 
ik; but with s 
ope. The hair 
ns. M. Laeéy 
born, and only by 
omplexions, tT 
ur, and if he afier. 


nen, | could get no other answer than that they never did. 


vver hurt a white man if treated with civility and kindness. 
iust myself any where with them, and wi 


bush. 
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calls them together, or regulates the measure of punishment. 


bough the criminal is sometimes killed. 


lenge is sent, but from what authorit 
hnow. HfLi 


wire, they will uot inform me. 
onan appointed 


y- 


Volent, till they are at last worked up to a state of fury 


Her than the m 
disgusting ; bu! 
y women, Mr De 
at their limbs ¥e" 
Their bosoms we 
dith across the 

ove. ‘ 

ated to them by y 


‘nous party utter a terrible shout or yell. 


y seldom kill each other. 


| ity wo ® micas als 

rhe — pan os although they carry them to the fight, and menace each other | 
poy seessint » vem. Their skalls are found to be inuch thicker than those of 
wit ‘ generalk Tupeans; ee not this the case, they would be crushed by the 
ems, * 5" * “OW Of such a weap s > Wi . 
unwillingly 1 The pon as the waddy 


: his mistress &¢* 
ear unimpea 
ony, she 8 = 
that the Austr . 
n to = so "#0 it is necessary. 
/ rdingiy, ¥ : “=. he shares it unasked w ith the first person he 
se wile, wh r 

ra tyrant 

ent the 4 
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“ong all savages, 
“er parents die, the 


preset tum 
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. lows . : . 

val ~~ tollowing is deeply interesting :-— 
n reac 2 





Ct themselves 


» Den 
Fare oy 


" ~ > ®ies from the harbour, I found that two of the wives of our im- that these ee 0 agate kind and gentle « position, anethat, althoug) 

’ . “dl ~ *rvants had eloped with two emancipated convicts; that their | so low in the scale of human beings, they a fe not cannibals, nor crue 
pr . eee mse by a constable, had been in search of them. t ut | or ferocious It is the best account, as far as it goes, that we nave ye 
hese peome: § ‘earch, the comaabae ery > with some natives, who also ase sted 7 read of these people, who are generally very little known. We men 

e opportant * principal bla . a aad otther ace identally, or t y aesign, killed | tioned in our paper a few weeks since, that an outlet had at last been 

lon’ My eq treadf ck of all the tribes in the vicin ty Phe sawyers “P| ii red t ts f* inter) ivers of that country, in an exten- 
were int taken me =u ly alarmed, saying that vengeance would ce tainly he } aiscovered me ot the interior rivers 0 ia 4 sUnNT Y » , 
ume uric wes vat t “ey were at the outposts, thev wou! 1 be ti first to be | Sive estuary, situate d about lat 35. lon. 139, in Encounter Bay, @ litth 

gainst inj “ed: and that they must immediate] 7 : 


To this, how ever, [tid not agree, as I bx 
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Jemselves, practising a curious kind of motion with their legs. The 
calves of the legs are brought sharply in contact, and produce a sound 
like that of the elappers which are ased in gardens to frighten away 
pieds, only less loud. On inquiring why they did not dance with the 


“The natives are the best natured people in the world, and would 


I would 


my own blacks, as I call 
ium by my side, I should fear no enemy I could meet with in the 
hey are excellent shots, and I often lendthem a musket to shoot 
hagaroos, which is always taken care of and returned. When away 
appear to have no settled place of residence 

‘country which oall their own, 
in some part of which they are always found. There is not as far as I 
can learn, any king or chief among them. They have certain customs 
md ceremonies which appear to be common to all the tribes, and they 
meet inlarge bodies to inflict punishments on members who offend 
igsinst certain rules, but I could never discover thé authority which 


and 


‘tn general, the culprit, whatever be his offence, is compelled to 
sand for a certain time, with a target in his hand, and defend himself 
tom the spear of whoever among the assembled maltitude chooses to 
irowathim. ‘They are so dexterous that accidents seldom happen: 


“Of their wars and the motives which lead to them, little is known. 
ne tribe receives, or supposes it receives, injury from another. A chal- 
, or of what kind, no one appears 
They meet. however, 
At first a good deal of parleying takes place in 
‘nes of defiance. ‘They menace each other with their spears, and by 
Sourishing their short clubs or waddys, stamping all the while with their 
ee. Then they retire for a moment, and again come to close quar- 
*", pushing each other about, their tones of defiance becoming more 
. This being 
“* proper moment for beginning they roar out the word ‘worr ! worr ! 
wr” (dwelling with deep emphasis on the r) and fall-to with their 
waddys upon each other’s head, dealing about blows that would fell 
“ 61, until two or three individuals fall, or are disabled, when the vic- 
, Sometimes after hard fight- 
= we retire a little, flourish their clubs in the air with loud menaces 
vi eat gestures, and then they fall-to again until they are tired, 
». lity generally disperse with their heads broken or bleeding 
a Their spears are not used upon such oc- ciently interesting character, to sustain the interest of our journal. | 


hing a place where I had established some cawvers. about 


arms t 
4 


reved my 


power I possessed to send off thy oi- 


th 
u 


ne * F "aa ' 
new. Their features be trayed no unusual concern, and they said not 
a word till we took our departure for a station where I had esteblished | 
After leaving the sawyers 1 began by saying I was sorry that 


much; that I had sent two white fellows off to be hanged, for killing 
too. ‘This seemed to satisfy them in some measure, and we at length 
Their cheerfulness, however, had fled, and they 
sat down by the fire in the hut, sad and pensive, expressing no anxiety 


pr hension of danger from them. In a short time two others, whom I 
1ad made constables, came in with sorrowful countenances; and T be- 


When I had 


gan ta converse with them about what had happened. 


done speaking they shook their heads in a sorrowful way, and then | 
went Up to the other two natives, and began to converse with them. } I! 

“On my arrival at the spot where the accident or crime had taken | 
place, I found that as soon as the death of Tong had been made known | 
janxious to give the attempt one more trial; and it remains to | 
| if 
and then two natives carried him off upon their shoulders, the whole 


They tied a hand- 
kerchief over the wounds in his head which had been shattered to pieces, 


They 
| were moving on in this way, in the most regular and decent order pos- 
| sible, when the surgeon and my nephew arrived to examine the body 

| ‘This would not have been permitted t6 any other white people, as they 
| never allow the bodies of the dead to be seen if they ean avoid it. Re- 
| spect for us, however, induced them to put down the body afier a little 
| explanation, but the examination appeared to excite a good deal of un- 
| easiness, and called forth a few wild and plaintive expressions from one 


| of the natives before mentioned. “ Bail (not) dat, massa, bail dat, black 


ace was prepared, they sent to inform me, that with my per- | fellow no like it.” "The surgeon left them as quickly as possible, not | 
yeveres Of course I con- | Wishing to hurt their prejudices 


“ Before my return all the natives, except about eight, who had al- 
On ex- 
| pressing to them my surprise that their friends had left us, they replied 
|‘ Bail dat, massa, they come back again by and by. They go udder 
| side harbour to get pipe-clay. They ery murry long time—put out pipe- 

clay—then come back ;"” and so they did. What became of the body 
, of the deceased no white person knew, for they carefully concealed 
| the place of interment. The oldest man of the tribe made his appear- 
| ance one day, after a week's absence; and having welcomed him, Lin- 
| quired why he had staid so long away. He made no answer: but one 
| of my native domestics whispered, “ Dat make it house for black fellow 
at die:” meaning that he had been preparing and earthing up the grave 
of the deceased, whose name has never been mentioned since his death. 
They make their graves where they can, in a soft, sandy, soil, where 
they dig with their hands to a considerable depth, and as near to the 
birth-place of the deceased as possible. 

“ After a week's absence they returned in their canoes from the op- 
posite side of the harbour, a few at atime. The women were plastered 
over the head, face, and breast, with pipe-clay, and those who were 
nearly related to the deceased were covered over with it as far as the 
hip bones. Their appearance was frightful, and represented the ex- 
treme of wretchedness and despair. When any of the women met me, 
particularly the old ones, they held up their hands, shook their heads 
in token grief, and appeared to express an affection for me. I condoled 
with them and I always thought that we parted mutually satisfied with 
each other. When | inquired after the deceased’s wife and son, a boy 
about eighteen months old, the answer was, that she was gone to the 
Bungwall Ground, to patter (eat) Bungwall, and to mourn; that she 
would return one day, but not yet. It is not usual for them soon to re- 
turn to the place where any near and dear relation has died. Bungwall 


stones, and are very fond of. It appears to be nutritious. On inquiring 
for the deceased's mother, and younger son, about six years old, I was 
told she would soon be here, when she would come and see me. A few 
days ago (this account was written on the spot) I saw a miserable ob- 
ject coming up the hill towards my tent, pipe-clayed all over, resting at 
intervals, and leaning against the trees, as if too weak to come on.— 
While I was surveying this object at a distance, the little boy came run- 
) sing towaeds inc, exclaiming with alt the eagerness and y of a 
boy—* Mamma come, massa! dere mamma! look massa! you see 7” — 
“Yes, George,” said I, “I do see,” and I immediately went to her. As 
soon as she saw me, she beld up her hands, with her body bent half for- 
ward, and wept till the tears overflowed her white-washed cheeks, in 
streams of unaffected grief. I did every thing in my power to assuage 
her sorrow, and gave her a home at the farm. 

When the work from which the above extracts have been made, shall 
appear, the public will possess the materials for forming # just Opinion 
on the natives of Australia. There is enough already to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the accounts of those whom caprice or interest has led to 
traduce their fellow man. The time has been, when some liberal Ro- 
man wrote thus of the inhabitants of Britain. 


~ Married, at St. John’s Church, on Tuesday last, by the Right Rev. 
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No European arrivals. 








The delay of the packets from England for so many weeks has cut 
off, our usual supply of intelligence, and we have experienced some 
considerable difficulty in filling so large a sheet with matter of suffi- 


before our readers a number of at least average value. 


and in ecandour perhaps to our readers, if we did not state that it 
proceeds from the pen of Captain Basil Hall. 


The account of the Aborigina 


| Indians of Australasia possesses great interest 


{ without an active excitement of our feelings. 


>| to the westward of the gulpb of St. Vincent. 


traordinairy nature of this remote country is now by the aid of Bri 
tish settlement 


e | developed, and of cours better understood 


to be 


i i uM Ve Ad 


| 
little Tommy of the Myall; and that I wouid have the constable hanged | 
| 


j 
' 
| to the polar regions 
| 


is fern root, which they roast in the ashes, pound to a paste between two | 


Benjamin 'T’. Onderdonk, J. B. Waistell, to Jane Robertson, both of 


By some exertion, however, we trust we have succeeded in placing | 
The paper 
from the Quarterly Review, on Mr. Lyell’s Principles of Geology, we 
Women perform all the drudgery of the family, as is the case | have continued, and we should be w anting in justice to the author, 
"yr 7 e © . “- 
They are remarkably fond of their children, and if | 
man yp children are adopted by the unmarried men and | 
ee ind are taken the greatest care of. They are exceedingly kind | : S , ' 
senerous to each other, although their women work like slaves | Very considerable scientific importance, and is not less interesting 
If I give tobacco, or anything else to one of these | the general reader 
oe When in | 
: (Ate others around a fire, a man never eats anything given to | , 
“it he has at first given a part of it to his wife, or the other women |@@©"tly spoken of, yet so little known 


It is an article of | 
to | at Bignall’s Prize Office, 144 Broadway, or renewed. 
The article on the first page presents a lively and | 


entertaining view of the state of society in Barbary—a country so fre- 


It is gratifying to learn | 


The peculiar and ex- 


and s« jentific expe ditions be ginniag to be more fully 


There is scarcely 


any portion of the globe that furhishes so much matter for scientific 


and philosophical research. The moralist is also deeply interested in 
the native popuiation that is disappearing, and the convict one that i* 
forming m that vast country. 

The docaments from Colombia, we imagine, will settle the claims of 
General Paez to patriotism if they do nothing more. With respect to 


| Bolivar, we again say that nothing has yet been proved against him 


| ‘ , 
j nor indeed do his revilers even give their che rges a distinct aad tang! 





ble shape 

Inquiries have been made of us respecting Capt. Ross's expedition 
In reply we can only state that Captain Rose 
sailed from Scotland, in“a steam vessct, fully prepared and équipped 
to make the north-east passage to (he Paciiic, if that scheme be practi 
Capt. R.’s expedition is fitted out at his own Expense con- 
| jointly with 


cane 
that of several public spirited individuals, who were 
seen 
private euterprise will succeed where public munificence has so six 
nally and totally failed. ‘The government of Great Britain, it isknow: 
after expending vast sums, bas given up the matter as hopeless, if not 
useless in a commercial point of view, even if the point should be 
achieved; still in a scientific sense the subject has its interest, and» 
are glad that Capt Ross has embarked bis fortunes in the cause. Ln the 
abilities of this officer for the task before him we certainly repose con! 
dence. His sudden return from Lancaster Sound with the first « xped 
tion fitted out by the governtient was variously explained—his nautica! 
skill was, we believe, not impeached, but it is generally understood that 
he hed left behind him an attraction that acted so powerfully on hi 
affections as to cause him to see difficulties when none existed, and henes 


he commanded the vessels to pul about and return, when the woe 
ardent expectations of final suecess were entertained by his office 

Captain Ross has, at all events, now an opportunity of redeeming bi 
character, and the next arrivals will probably bring us some intelligence: 
of him—vither of his return or the prosperous prosecution of Lis veyage 
—by the Greenland Whalers. 
We have received the following letter and lose no time in giving | 
publicity. We do not know the extent or exact nature of the plan 
of emigration referred to, but understand that a numerous and re 
spectable body of British subjects, now in New York, have made 
application to the Government of Upper Canada for a grant of lend 
The city to be called Adelaide, in honour of he: 
present gracious Majesty. As soon as we are made acquainted with 
the details of the project in contemplation we shall readily give them 


-_——— 


to found a city. 


publicity. We are satisfied that no place or country whatever pr 
sents superior advantages for settlers to Upper Canada. 
To the Editor of the Anion, 

Sir,—Be pleased, through the medium of your miscellany,—4hy 
Albion—to eequaint the British Suljects residing in New York and | 
vicinity, that communications bave been received from “ the Gorer: 
ment of Upper Canada,” in reply to their application for lands, & 
&c., to form a settlement, which will be iaid fi fore the Committe: 
seven o'clock on Tuesday evening neat, at 414 Broadway, for the 
further consideration. A punctual attendance is requested. 

New York, Dec. 17, 1830 Javip Browne 





We long omitted to mention that Mr. Ward, Editor of the Haliias 
Free Press, has announced his intention of publishing a Magazine 
adapted to the British North American Colonies. ‘The first number, we 
believe, is promised on the first of the ensuing year, and we have sufli 
cient confidence in the abilities of Mr. Ward, to predict that he wil! 


give us a very intere ication 

Messrs. Carter an e, of Boston, and C. Carter of Baltimore, 
have just published “ Events in Paris during the 26th, 27th, 28th, auc 
29th of July, by several witnesses.” This work is translated from 
the French, by a gentleman fully competent to the task, and is for 
sale by E. Bliss, 111 Broadwayf and ali the booksellers. 

The Manual of Therapeutics, by L. Martinet, of Paris, translated 
into English + Dr. Norton, of burgh, is just ished by C. 8. 
Francis, § roadway. Itisa very valuable little work, and wel! 
adapted to members of the medical lession. 

The — has also’ just sent forth “A Practical Formu 
lary” of the Parisinn Hospitals, by Dr. F. 8. Ratier, translated ly i 
D. McLellan, of the Roy College of Surgeons, London. This book 
is replete with very useful information. 

A system of Short Hand, by Mr. Gould, is just published, and is for 
sale at the different booksellers. It is compiled from the latest and 
most approved European publications, with many improvements by 
the author. Mr. Gould is also the inventor of a self-supplying pen, 
which is found to be a useful and ingenious article. 

Mr. C. Kean has returned from a very successful expedition to Bo 
ton, and is re-engaged at the Park to play with Miss Clara Fisher. The 
united attraction of these two highly and deservedly vate pe perfonn 
ers, draws, as may be reasonably supposed, very crowded audienc« 
The Bowery Theatre, which bad been for some time open ander [ihe 
management of Mr. Hamblin, is for the present closed. 
~ Ry 130 and : roadway, most respectfu resents Is city ond 
+ country patrons with the drawing of the New-York Lotierg, Extra Class No. 
35, for 130, drawn December 16—26, 58, 18, 3¢, 7, 43, 21, 20, 2, 42. The following 
echemes will next be drawa—Dee. 23, Extra Class 26,4 of $10,000, ke, tickets © ; 
| Dec. 30, Eatra 37, $20,000, $10,000, ke $5; Jan. 6, Extra 36, $20,000. $10,000, &« 
| 85; Jan. 13, Regular Claes 11, $25,000, $10,000, &e. $10; Jan. 26, Extra Ciase i, 
for 1#31, Novel and Curious, Prized§of $30,090, $20,000, $10,000, 5 of $1000, A« 
| and every ticket is entitled to Five Dollers—thus all prizes, no blanks Vickets @\ 
Orders for eny of the above will meet the same attention as on personal application 
if addressed to J. 8. SYLVESTER, NewYork. 

N. B.—Commission and Exchange Businers. ERY aw a _[Dee 19. 

TNALL S Lottery Office, Jersey City- Lottery and Prize Office 144 Broad 
way, New York.—The postage on letters euclosing cash for tickets need not 
be paid “Individuals apd tube dealt with on the most bberal terms. The Lotter 
intelligeucer, published weekly by D. Rigoall, will give a correct list of all th 
| Lotteries and drawings of Yates & M‘intyre, and will be forwarded gratis to ai: 
tignall’s friends and patrons. N.B. All prizes bought at Jersey City will be cashed 
The utmost attegtion will be 
givon to all orders, if addreaved 1). Bignall, Jersey City—who has sold more prize 
withia the last year than any vender in the United Stater—and, what is more, wilt 
(Dee. I+ 
MERICAN & PORBIGN AGENEY POR CLAIMG, Ke. under the directx 
of Aaron H. Palmer, Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United Btat: 















do it again 


1 | 
4 


and cannot be read | and Superior Courts of Law and Equity of the State of New York :—Offiee 49 W: 


Street. New York 
The undersigned having visited Europe in 1°26 and 1°27, as agent of the “ Amr 
) | riean Atlantic and Pacific Canal Company,” under the special anepices of the te 
| 


| mented De Witt Clinton, President thereof, aed of other distinguished indivicus 
l lin the United States, his assqciates therein—was enabled ta establish « correspon 
4 idence w inent Bankers and Solicitors in Great Britain and Fravee, wh! be 
has subsequently extended to all foreign’ ports and capitals in Commercial reiations 
> | with the United Stater,—i« now prepared to transmit for settlement the claims, & 
lof all claimants, creditors, asciguees, heirs, devisees, Pegatees, anwuitants or F un 
| holders residing in this country, dae, payable or recoverable is any foreign king 
dom, state or colony, on receiving the suitable legal proofs and vour here, together 
| with the requisite power of attorney duly authenticated by the ¢ppropriate rr 
reign Cone! nearest the claimant'splace of residence . 
| He has likewise efficient and responsible Law Agents and correspondents iw tle 
val cities and towns of the United States and Britieh America, ond will at 
o the prompt colleetion and recovery of the like claims, ke.in this counts y 
if of Americoa as well us Poreign claimants. stintn otiaiin 
nuns “ pe Pp will rece:ve immediate reli 
suucations, post paid, to his addsess AARON H. PAMER 
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$ : : — —————— ee —_— ee cember Is 
ii STRIKE FOR TYROL AND LIBERTY. — 

: 3 From Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol. Composed by Rossini: Arranged by Henry R. Bishop. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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ie _ = a 
f ; : Cast weour Weaker hearts wey, Grasp we swords of men to-day, Join in the shout with shriller cry, Strike for Tyrol and Liberty ! Why should we shrink from th 
cial | rot “ — none Os ascling 
sal | 
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£ ; { Show to the world me fame has cimgli, Vengeance may speak in childhood’s treble, Cast we our weaker hearts away, 
Tih Fi ht as your Spanish Sisters fought ; Freedom may wield the urchin’s sling; Grasp we the swords of men to day, 
bal “ War to the Knife” has been their cry, Guided by Heaven a stripling’s pebble, Join in the shout with shriller cry, 
4 {| War to the Knife” let us reply ! Smote to the earth a Giant King! Strike for Tryol, and Liberty! 
Beil é PG ds hl shee se elas : . eer ik Mean dense ec eee es 
y : ! "1" . : ~ P ; F Pe ems eee eee meee 
es th } Che fohowing Song, by John Graham, was sung at the celebration PARTMENTS TO LET.—Furnished or unfurnished, to one or two single gen- STRONOMICAL LECTURES —In Clinton Hall, on Tuesday, the 2st day 
rd : f St. Andrew's Society, at the City Hotel. | £& tlemen, or vo a small family. The situation is near the City Hall. Address} December , and on each Tuesday in the four following weeks, in the evens; 
(8 Tek . | by note to B.C. at the office of this paper. [Dec. 18. = ©. B. White will deliver his Astronomical Lectures on the Eidouranion, or larr 
# ; T > yoy ' TREES ae? ee eee a — ‘rr Fi c , ils j + vmar 
hl |: ae eee | ANGUISH MEDICINE CHESTS —0-© W-HUUL, TH waidea Lane, have | toma’ "Pioe Macca cos the nese ate Tue Ba ay 
i Air—*“ Wha'll be King but Charlie.” | H‘4 for sale a few English Medicine Chests, of mahogany and rose-wood, with ycut! Sus. The scene consists of a display of the Solar ‘System exhibiting the severs 
: | glass stoppered bottles, suitable for families ; also a general assortment of English| pj; 5 end Sete 7 . 
Sublime and grand, tho’ wild and rude Patent Medicines [Nov.27.—2zi anets snd Satellites in their respective orbits, encircled by an illuminated rep 
The scene that ail he vi ’ ———- =~ PO hd harris sentationof the Signs of the Zodiac. Also, auxiliary scenes of the Disk of the * 
t fT le scene that mee ts the view, man, “4 ENTEEL ACCOMMODATIONS with Board may be obtained for the winter,! #nd other heavenly bodies, as they appear through the largest magnifers. § 
¢ Where towers the hill and rolls the flood, W bya gentleman and his wife, or two single goatiemen, at 134 Greenwich-st. | Lecture—The visible motions of the Heavens and rotation of the Earth. Ty 
And waves the bonnet blue, man. — ~— __{Dee. 4. Lecture—The Moon, its orbit, and the particular phenomena which result frow * 
Mes h 4 } ILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Attorney and Counsellor at Law and Commis- Tides e Tee ale Earth and the Moon. Fourth Lecture—The oy 7 ¢ 
' ‘ f € horus—O the bonnet, the bonny blue bonnet, | sioner to administer oaths and take depositions and the acknowledgment} i tare + Teall a of Motion. Fifth Lecture—The Planets 44 saachy- 
$ : That waves so gallant and braw, man: of deeds, mertgages, powers of attorney, and other instruments under seal in the ticke pg | . a adeat age of the Universe. Terms—of the oe ' “ 
4 The claymore braid, the tartan plaid State of New York, to be used or recorded in the said State of New York, and in the | U°kets for one admission, 50 cente—To be had of Mr. Kemay, st the Bers 
st} : The kilt. the feat > la’ plaid, States of New Jersey, Connecticut, Massaclrusetts, Pennsylvania, Georgis, New | ne ae also - Slesere. Carville’, Bliss’, Swords’, Francis’, Boorse . 
Rat . _ it, the Leathe rand a, man. : , | Hampshire, &c. specially appoiuted by authority of those States. Mr. M. will exe eg ae endway, Mir. Sisighte, < liuton Hall, and Me a 
VB : : So bly the we'll chaunt it, so bauld we'll rant it cute all commissione (to examine witnesses in the City of New York) addressed to| ° treet, where a Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained. To commence pr 
1) | / The sweet flowring sonnet to. Caledon's bonnet him with proper instructions. Office, No. 70 Liberty-street, New York. | att o'er k ah lees a heovrts 6 
: 4 The pipe shall play a Highland lay [Bee. 4-9. | /EW-YORK AND LIVER! >ACKETS 
i ne y a Ehigh y ~———_— — —- — -——___—— - NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 1B lo Scotland's bonnet blue, man. | BQVOR SALE or exchange for real estate in this city, that healthy, beautiful, and | Ships Masters , Daysof sailing from , Days of sailing frre 
’ aa , : ‘ ‘ | romantic residence called Laurel Hill, containing 19 acres of land on the} | | New York. Liverpoo! 
‘4 } rhere v ictory smiles on freedom’s plume, | Passaic river, 8 miles from New York, a quarter of a mile from Belleville, and two) No.1. New York, Bennet, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb. 16, Junelé,0 t 
: That waves o'er honor’s brow, man | miles from Newark, to which a steam boat runs daily. The house is large and! 4. York, Burdse, | “* @ «° @ & 8! * o4, 84 
: Aud sweat the Gowers of Weenty bleom ot ary with an ep ey a cee en taid out, and en pois with | 3. Manchester, Sketchly | ‘ 16, « 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nor. I 
: . ~ ‘ iets a the choicest fruit: end an orchard well stocked with every variety of apple trees. 2. Wm. Byrnes Hackstaff,) “* 24, « 24, “« 24, “ & “% 
| , i Round Scotland's bonnet blue, man The barns and stables are compactly built and in excellent order, with ice house, C dean Menten ik Tine ie ot © 16, ** 16 
O the bonnet, &c | bathing house, and every other convenience. The house and grounds are well 4. Geo. Canning Allyn, ‘e a” “ s. « 8 * O4, * oF 4 
. : e adapted fora respectable academy. A daily stage to and from New York will call 3. Hibernia : Maxwell “16, « 16. ‘¢ 16, April 1, Aug. 1,D 
I J ~wr sits, a lovely queen, for passengers. For terms and other particulars apply to EDWARD MARTIN, 2. John Jay, Holdrege, “ 24, 24) ‘+ 24, * eS a 
; wnchanting every view, man; July 30—tf No. 18 Wall street 1. Canada, Graben. a i Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16 ( 
P| 4 g ever) ’ ) ag white, : E d . - Canada, \Graham, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. !, ee , 
And learning brightly gild: ‘ scene ; e re _ . Napolec 8 ' “ e 3.* Si ee, | 
R is + id’s I § me — Important information to the amateurs of ball-room dancing and waltzing, and | : Ficside. oe a6 iG. - 16. “© 16. May 1,Sep. 142° ! . 
* ounce Ou - 3 "7 ylue, man. principally to those who are anxious to receive the best instruction in the de- | 2 Sirmincham Starrie my we 24. “ oq «ogi «© 8 4% e ; 
a ” bonnet, &c delightful art of dancing. .- oe Rie : yo ¥ “yl a 16, “* 1 
: . Serercy , . nn . , . Pac ° < ® . 1, Dec.!}, ' 
a on ; ; K ASTIONABLE DANCING and WALTZING ACADEMY.—Mr. and Mrs : ene eat i — April 1, Aug ; Dee Ys ee oe ' 
The lay that whets the warrior’s sword j Achille respectfully inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York that their 3 ~ es mares, Ma we . 16“ 1G. « 18. June 1, Oct. if 
a, To pierce the proud foe through, man, Academy is now open. The days of Tuition are Wednesdays aud Saturdays, from a eee Se — i, “ 24" “ 24° wo! « 8 & ( 
And charms the bower where love’s adored } to Sin the afternoon for young ladies; from 5 to 7 for masters, and from 7 to 9 Yi 3h or meee il hies “ee. om Liverpool, (rt pe 
ry here lo dore« for gentlemen. Practising Ball every Thureday evening. They have also the Passage inthe Cabiv to Liverpool ,thirty guineas from scocrigtie 
Flows round the bonnet blue, man 1 hesour te meke ' on, Page ‘ an guineas : including beds ,bedding.wine ,andstoresof every ae 5 
j mo o uke known, that they will give private lessons at their own house or > . : " y 17 Beekman-*re" 
* QO the bonnet, &c. elsewhere. For terms, apply at the residence of Mr. Achille, 84 Walker street lo > my ¥* —— ae tmegy bdecrnyy 2 & Nerert Micks & Sos-*s* 
ie ’ : '2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and 5am!- ' ' 
/ r " Oct 16 — ~ - - 
{ The dauntiess soul, the heart that clows . ; or — . EC Dalek rr Packet Line ,Ownrs,Fish, Grinnell & Uo. Wo. 
; 7 With love and friendahip trae man 4 ye Saeaieas ae an ee EL,.— The Subscriber having rented this extes Agentsin Liverpool! Istand 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Lixe, 
4) 4 And | a , , , De siveand well known establishment has now opened the same for the accommo- | JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearnas. Fish & Crary- ~— 
j 1d balm to heal Oppression’s woes, lution of the public The Mansion House 1s pleasantly situated on Store Street + ae ape centnenetttenlpeacanaa = 
ng the np sal and most nt . Kingston t a5 ae rrour , " , . ‘KETS 
Adorn the bonnet blué. man. ey te — - ~ a Le : ll — une ~ ae . no establishment of NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PAC = of siting 
: 0 »} et. & way ad, | pro ©, can surpass n the excellence and comfort of its apar Shix rom; Days oj)" 
the bonnet, &e. ments, in regard both te parlours and bed-rnoms; all of which are furnished int | Shipe. Masters Dayo of oiling f ' Herr. , 
: © then when freedom’s banner spread very best style. The subscriber having kept Tavern for several years, has ac- | No.1 Charlemagne, | Robinson. Feb 1, Janel, Oct. | Mar July 2 
& hy ' ‘ t ’ quired experience in that line—and he trusts that with unremitting attentio pty fon ° P “om 66 “« J) Api! Avs. *' 
; Shall bless the world anew, n : , ; 5 ton to the Oid Line—Havre E.L.Keen,| “ 10 10, i | 
%, ‘ orld anew, man; somforts of his guests he will morit a share of the public patronage. In rear of the ee ~einbote, 7 ee on -« 99. “ 3h "10 og 
‘ | A grateful smile she'll sweetly shed Mansion Honse is a large yard, in which there na ame : ped, ’ 2.Chas.Carroll Clark, ss 20 20, - nop "8 
} U'er Scotland's | bla i rang: of stables, aad where al hoses St ‘ble vill be oon ‘ ~ a dey. commodious 1.Edw.Quesnel, Hawkins, Mareh!, July 1, Nov. , M ot Sept.! 
pe s be mye tue, aan, , aktimneatinut. avery Slane Wl Se conManty & pt Cakuina” Old Line—HeorilV...J.B. Pell,  ** 10, * 4. " 10 ) 
he bonnet, &e | " :, > COnmetl 2. France F.Fonk, | “ 20, ‘ 20, * 8 ge ns 
; | Kingston, Oct. 24, 1830.—6 2. France, unk, 0 ¢ 
’ - a —_——~— l< TEW iND Fa qiow Ani —_-—__- -— a 1. Sully. R.J.Macy Ap’l. 1, Aug 5, Bes. June 1 Oct 
CARD.—WR. CHAMBERLAIN respectfaliy informs his friends andthe pub-| | aed ‘. Y Theses @ my peng cae th an / street, near Broad- OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy “ 10, ee on 16 
lie, that be has engaged Mr. Waale, Professor of the polite accomplishment of! pleasure of infer: al © of the Erm of Simms & Harrison, takes the 2. Erie, J. Punk, TE ieee Te “y 79_"3 
f r of the polite accompli newt assure of informiog his friends and the public, that he } f : » 1, Sept.i, Jaa. ! x 
janci@g, to commence « school at his spacious reoms, corner of Bleeker-street and + establishment with s afk . . od. . » Chat - has opened the above 1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, oP ce. © podely | Nov 
Hroadwey, the first week in October. Mr. Chamberlain datters himself, from the| equal to ar y ‘ fi . od to th ° at “ T. 4 *~ ome - of Hats, which he warrants | Old Line—De Rham, |Depeyster, ‘* 1, «ue « oo) | |O” 10 I 
offered to the pubic S. informs southern, city, and country deal- | 2. Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway “« 20, * ~ dolieré 


gh testimonies he has of Mr. Whale’s character ns a gentleman, of bis superior | ers, that he has nded the manufacture of the much admired Sata Beaver Drab Passageinthe Cabin to or fromHavre,one hundredand forty 
| : he Cs 


sietts ahd great success as a teacher in the principal cities of Engiand and Ameri-| Hats. which are no } b! , C 

: “é i i ’ | ts. Which are now so fashionable in London. From the long ex - \ rr s of every description 5 Woe 

\ a, that parents and guardians who honour him with their patronage, will be fully | had during his residence in Fugland and in New York. ho Getesohtmentt - has | dine = eat we eee b Livingston Miles R. Burke . pe 
stietied with tts mode of teaching, sed the improvement of the pupils evtrusted to | can make hats of every description e qua! to any made in London N bs athe Olid Line.—Owners ,C. Bo ton rn Rovd Brokers. Agentsat Hav 4, ont 
scare,in the various styles of Dancing Quadrilisy Waltzes, Spanish Dances, &c. | which he invites the suniiete Gell end enemies.” All hat eee or New York, | toa street, New York. Crassous o ve agents, Cresson & Boye 


lies 18 , ‘ i ted : md upwards -iP Vos. 2, First and Second lin esne! 
whe and Gentlem o who wish to me ewes aneres vader Mer. Whale’s instrnc ranted. TS. also invites particular attention to his new and be vatifal | he n } a a eer ; aa : S New fork-—Agonteat oo At i pag lobe 
wil] please make seasonable application at Mr. W's Academy, which isnow | Beaver Hats, for $2 99, Warranted to keep their shape and color, equal to t pn of Ba afte Boi agerardé Co All these — _— ns 
. . » © 1'al to those sold | —2, Bonnafle, Bois ; ~ 


eu foc the reception of pupyls .No. 17 Jey-st. or to Mr. C. 73 Bieeker-st. 2: | for Stor: 


(Nov. 6 pte Post Office. 





